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N HIS article “Opera and Televi- 

sion” Mr. Tibbett points to sev- 
eral forces and influences that have 
had effect upon the history of opera 
in America during recent decades 
and he makes what seem to be most 
reasonable predictions concerning 
the future of television in the field of 
opera ... or is it the future of opera 
in the field of television? 

What he has to say calls to mind 
once more the inevitability of change 

. change that is an essential part 
of any life that is vigorous rather 
than passive .. . change that is an 
essential part of any art that is lively 
rather than static .. . change that is 
looked upon with both favor and 
disapproval . . . change that is re- 
garded as both progress and retro- 


gression. 


Not so long ago radio came in for 
much scolding by musicians of seri- 
ous intent because it made for casual 
rather than purposeful listening. 
People went ahead with their bridge 
games and conversation while listen- 
ing to music—without assuming a 
concert hall attitude. Bad manners 
of no uncertain degree ... and a 
real detriment to “appreciation!” 
But we don’t hear much of that 
criticism any more save from a small 
minority. We have come to recog; 
nize the fact that the average citizen 
can derive a great deal of pleasure 
out of casual and even accidental lis- 
tening to music of all kinds. It isn’t 
necessary to dress him up, collect his 
ticket, show him to his seat, and dim 
the lights in order to “develop” him 
musically. He can go about that in 
his own way and set his own limits 
of the speed and extent of his devel- 
opment. Works pretty well, too, and 
for a surprisingly large number of 
people. And those that refuse to go 
along at all? Well, they have just as 
much right to their disinterest in 
music as a musician has to a disin- 


terest in astronomy, mushroom cul- 
tivation, or stamp collections. 

Television is one more tool that 
has been handed to Citizen Q for 
his own personal use in the building 
of a contemporary music culture. 
More than ever he is independent of 
the select or initiated few who have 
had great power in the past in the 
selection or rejection of items for his 
musical diet. His “push-button” pow- 
er of criticism has been extended to 
what he sees as well as what he 
hears. Anything that he doesn’t en- 
joy .. . a slight twist of a knob and 
it’s gone! 

All of this makes for a tough life 
for those on the production end. 
This is particularly true of those 
working in television just now. They 
know better than anyone else the 
technical and artistic weaknesses of 
much of the stuff which they are 
sending out. They are literally de- 
veloping their techniques in front of 
an audience—and theirs is a much 
more difficult job than that which 
the pioneers of recording and radio 
had to face, But as time goes on the 
mechanical problems of television 
will be whipped. Many who today 
are disdainful of what they see and 
hear via television will become regu- 
lar members of the TV audience... 
just as you can find in the movie 
theatres of today many regular pa- 
trons who hooted at the potentiali- 
ties of sound films not so long ago. 


Y 


Musicians and higher-echelon mu- 
sic lovers are frequently critical of 
the artistic content of the total offer- 
ing of music by radio. They claim 
that too many programs are designed 
for listeners who are comparatively 
“illiterate” in music and that little 
is being done for the listener who 
takes his music seriously. There is 
truth in this but we should like to 
point to an observation that is fre- 
quently made by key people in 
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radio. They maintain that the “seri- 
ous” listener is often loud in his 
squawks of disapproval . . . but at 
the same time he gives very little 
positive and audible support of the 
so-called “good” programs. 

If the XYZ Company decides to 
invest a substantial amount of cash 
in sponsoring a program of higher- 
type music the officials of the com- 
pany who are responsible for the 
expenditure are naturally interested 
in knowing whether the program is 
attractive to a substantial number of 
listeners. But the people who set up 
the howl for more programs of 
“good” music seem to be very shy 
when it comes to sitting down and 
writing even a simple note of thanks 
and appreciation to those who have 
spent a considerable amount of 
money in supplying what they want- 
ed. Think it over. How niany times 
have you written a note of thanks to 
a broadcasting company or a sponsor 
in appreciation of a program? 

On the roof tops these days we see 
an increasing number of TV aerials. 
The owners of those sets will deter- 
mine the content of future TV pro- 
grams. They have the votes! 
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Opera and Television 


LAWRENCE TIBBETT 





Opera via television is inevitable, says Mr. Tibbett. Many 


problems will have to be solved in establishing it in the 


new medium—but it will be done. 





VERY time the vanguard of 

music lovers begins to circulate 
the rumor that opera is dead, that 
the golden age has passed, or that 
opera is an antiquated form of art, 
something happens which gives it a 
shot in the arm and it comes to life 
again with renewed vigor. 

Take a look at the record, ‘Twen- 
ty-five years ago it was the system, 
one of foreign monopoly, that was 
the blame. Americans were tired of 
taking their music exclusively from 
Europeans, and being told that in 
order to be an artist a musician had 
to have an unpronounceable name 
and a foreign accent—if indeed he 
could speak English at all. One of 
the most famous of the conductors 
at the Met for eighteen years, ‘Tullio 
Serafin never learned any English. 

Americans in general believed that 
opera was something for poseurs, 
intellectual snobs, and foreigners, 
and that no red-blooded American 
he-man would ever get mixed up in 
it. Prophets without honor in their 
Own country. 

Then suddenly the doors flew 
wide open to American artists. It 
happened, I am glad to say, that I 
was the instrument of fate in this 
case, but I firmly believe that if it 
hadn’t happened to me, it would 
have to someone else. The time was 
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ripe, and a terrific pressure was 
building up under the surface which 
had to break out somewhere. It 
broke out with me. In case my ref- 
erence to Serafin might be misin- 
terpreted, let me say here that it 
was largely his influence which gave 
me my chance. 

Bit by bit prejudice wore away, 
and with the appointment of Her- 
bert Witherspoon as Director, the 
Metropolitan became an American 
institution. Things went swimming- 
ly for years. Edward Johnson, 
who succeeded Mr. Witherspoon, is 
Canadian by birth, but through 
long association with the Met and 
residence in this country, was thor- 
oughly in agreement with the open- 
door policy. 


And Then Radio 


A few years later radio began to 
grow up, and the opera broadcasts 
eventually familiarized millions of 
listeners with Metropolitan stars, 
the operas, and the worth of this 
form of musical entertainment. 
That the radio was an important 
instrument in saving opera in this 
country was proved conclusively 
some ten years ago when a drive for 
funds was imperative if the Metro- 
politan was to continue. Money 











came in from listeners all over the 
world, and there was no section of 
our own country which did not re- 
spond generously to the appeal. 
This year the same thing has hap- 
pened again, with even convicts at 
Alcatraz contributing. 

Today we have the question of 
why, if opera is as popular as all 
that, it does not survive of its own 
efforts. Without going into a finan- 
cial analysis of the situation, I 
should like to point out what seems 
to be a natural chain of cause and ef- 
fect. In order to interest the general 
public, opera must keep abreast of 
the times. First there was a surge of 
nationalism and a feeling that Amer- 
icans could hold their own with the 
artists of other nations. Opera was 
obliged to recognize the fact. Next, 
radio became an important factor 
in the lives of millions of people 
throughout the country. Musical 
shows, concerts, and theatrical per- 
formances attracted the attention of 
listeners from coast to coast. Opera 
could not afford to be left out of 
such a popularizing medium. Once 
more it bowed to the inevitable, and 
by doing so was saved for another 
couple of decades. 

And now science has stolen an- 
other march on it. Television, al- 


(Continued on page 27) 





The Community Symphony Orchestra — 





Its Establishment and Development 


IV. 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 


FORMING THE ORGANIZATION AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 





Mrs. Thompson, Secretary of the American Symphony 


Orchestra League, presents the fourth in this pioneer series 


of articles on the community orchestra. 





MERICA’S community — sym- 

phony orchestras differ widely 
in size, budgets, objectives, and form 
of organization. That which is right 
and proper in one community may 
not be satisfactory elsewhere. Each 
makes its own valuable contribution 
to the total cultural life of the 
nation in terms of education and 
participation in and enjoyment of 
music. 

In general, community orchestras 
fall into one of two rather distinct 
designs: the informally organized 
group of musicians having rather 
modest objectives and aims, and the 
more complex organizations with a 
broad over-all program requiring 
extensive financing and a large corps 
of lay workers. 

The informal groups are usually 
self-managed, self-supported orches- 
tras composed of musicians meeting 
together solely for the purpose of 
playing music they enjoy. These or- 
chestras may or may not include 
professional musicians. Uusually the 
orchestra presents one or two con- 
certs a year in order to have a goal 
toward which to work. Often the 
concerts are free to the public. The 
orchestra’s small operating expenses 
may be handled by the orchestra 
members themselves in the form of 
annual dues, or the conductor, some 
interested patron, or organization 
may underwrite the modest costs. 

The orchestra at Milton, Massa- 
chusetts (population 21,718), is or- 
ganized on this basis. Started twenty 
years ago by a few friends meeting 
in a private home, it now numbers 
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60 players who personally finance 
the orchestra, is kept “strictly non- 
professional,” and presents two con- 
certs a year. This plan is applicable 
to many communities in the nation 
and offers thousands of adults an 
opportunity to continue with their 
music while at the same time enrich- 
ing the life of the community. 
The orchestra which contemplates 
a more ambitious program will need 
to establish a more formal organiza- 
tion. A symphony is not a_ profit- 
making venture, and the commun- 
ity’s financial and moral support 
must be well organized and _pre- 
pared to expand as the orchestra 
develops. Even the oldest profession- 
al symphonic group in the nation 
continues to be dependent on its lay 
organization. Therefore, the estab- 
lishment of an organization which 


will command public confidence is 
of prime importance. 

The orchestra has two main 
choices in selecting the form of its 
organization. It may elect to become 
an association or a corporation. If it 
chooses to become an association, its 
business affairs will be carried on 
under the law of partnerships, which 
in general holds all members person- 
ally liable for the acts of the 
association. 

A corporation differs from a part- 
nership in that the former is estab- 
lished as a legal person or legal 
entity, distinct from the sum of its 
members, and in that the members 
are not held personally responsible 
for the acts of the corporation. A 
corporation is entitled to certain 
privileges and obligations which are 
not the rights and duties of the in- 
dividual members. It will operate un- 
der well-established corporation law. 

A corporation may owe money, 
but the incorporators as individuals 
are under no obligation to’ pay the 
debt. As a corporation, all of the 
orchestra’s business relations are 
facilitated. Contracts with conduct- 
ors, musicians, soloists, and business 
houses are made definite and certain. 
Business relations with’ banking in- 
stitutions are faciliated—a very im- 
portant point when the organization 
is forced to borrow money for 
emergencies. 

The act of incorporating insures 
a desired continuity, for rights and 
duties descend to the successive of- 
ficers of a corporation, A corporation 
cannot be dissolved except by defi- 
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nite procedures prescribed by law. 
Furthermore, a corporation may re- 
ceive certain income tax advantages 
not available to associations. 

H. L. Snyder, an outstanding West 
Virginia lawyer and president of the 
Charleston Symphony, strongly ad- 
vises community orchestras to incor- 
porate as non-profit organizations. 
A non-profit corporation is fre- 
quently referred to as a ‘““member- 
ship corporation” in. which all par- 
ticipants become members. 

State laws differ widely, but in 
general a corporation may be formed 
by a minimum of three persons. The 
incorporators draw up an agreement 
of incorporation giving the follow- 
ing information: name of the organ- 
ization and its business address; 
description of its activities, purposes, 
and objectives; geographical area in 
which it will operate; names, ad- 
dresses, and signatures of the in- 
corporators. This statement should 
be prepared by a lawyer and is filed 
with the Secretary of State, together 
with the required charter fee, which 
is usually between $25 and $50. If 
the plans are approved by the state, 
a charter is then issued and the new 
corporation exists. 

The description of activities, pur- 
poses, and objectives should be 
thought out carefully and worded 
wisely, for it forms the legal base 
upon which the orchestra depends 
for its future development. It should 
be broad enough to allow for all 
future contingencies, and _ proper 
legal counsel will see that this is 
done. 

The following statement is taken 
from the charter of the Charleston 
Symphony. 

The objects for which this corporation 
is formed are as follows: 

To promote musical entertainment in all 
its forms, especially by and through the 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra, to spon- 
sor campaigns or solicitations by which to 
raise funds for said orchestra, in the city 
of Charleston and elsewhere, and to enter 
into contracts for such purpose; and to do 
any and all things deemed proper and legal 
in the furtherance of musical advantages 
in the city of Charleston; and to do any 
and all things that a natural person or a 
legal partnership or association might 
legally do. 

At the time the above statement 
was drawn up, the orchestra planned 
to present only five symphony con- 
certs a year. However, the broad 
provisions of the charter have per- 
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mitted the organization to add the 
following ventures to its total pro- 
gram: 

1. Expansion of the regular con- 
cert season. 

2. Presentation of student con- 
certs and special, concerts, 

3. Inauguration of regular radio 
series of concert broadcasts and mu- 
sic appreciation programs. 

4. Presentation of network broad- 
casts. 

5. Presentation of tour concerts 
and concert series in other cities. 

6. Establishment of a _ talent 
agency under the auspices of the 
orchestra. 

7. Establishment of stringed in- 
strument instruction in the public 
schools. 

8. Establishment of a symphonic 
training ensemble. 

g. Giving assistance to other com- 
munities in the establishment of 
their own symphonic ensembles. 


Purposes and Obligations 


Community symphonies in this 
country have taken unto themselves 
many diverse and interesting pur- 
poses and obligations designed to 
meet the specific needs of their in- 
dividual communities. Nearly all in- 
clude a stated objective of fostering 
cultural development. Some stress 
the educational value of the orches- 
tra and others are seeking to help 
solve juvenile delinquency problems 
through the therapeutic values of 
music. The following statements of 
purposes or objectives are taken 
from several symphony organizations 
holding membership in the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra League. 


ALTOONA CIVIC SYMPHONY, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania (population 80,214) 

Purposes: (1) To stimulate interest in 
musical talent. (2) To foster, when possible, 
any talented and deserving musicians. (3) 
To promote Civic Symphony concerts 
through patronage. (4) To encourage a 
better informed Symphony audience. 


HAVERHILL CIVIC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Hav- 
erhill, Massachusetts (population 46,162) 


Purpose: The orchestra was created to 


use music in promoting greater unity in. 


our community, to build morale, to in- 
crease musical opportunities in which all 
people may participate, to make Haverhill 
a finer city, and to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency.Music includes everybody, all races, 
all creeds, all nationalities, all ages, all 
political faiths. All differences are obliter- 
ated in the common musical participation. 





NORWALK SYMPHONY SOCIETY, INC., Norwalk 
Connecticut (population 39,849) 

Object: Our purpose is to share great 
music with the largest number of out 
neighbors at the lowest possible cost to 
them. 


ROCKFORD CIVIC ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Rockford, Illinois (population 84,637) 
Object: The object of this Association 
is to sponsor a civic orchestra, or other 
musical activity, for the enjoyment of the 
public and the training of the musicians. 


WICHITA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Wichita. 
Kansas (population 155,968) 

Plan used in the formation and manage- 
ment: 

(A) Not only to produce a fine concert 
organization but to develop all phases of 
music in Wichita and surrounding area 
through careful choosing of personnel that 
are interested in creating something worth- 
while for the community and the state. 

(B) Through cooperating with public 
schools and universities to develop out- 
standing music departments. 

(C) To bring to the greatest number 
of people a high type of music in all of 
its various phases. 


A corporation has power to make 
such regulations (constitution and 
by-laws) as are necessary for carrying 
out its purposes, and these regula- 
tions are binding on its members, 
Ordinarily a constitution includes 
the following basic provisions: (1) 
statement of the name of the organi- 
zation; (2) statement of objectives 
and purposes; (3) definition of mem- 
bership. The by-laws usually make 
provision for: (1) meetings; (2) 
establishment of the executive body 
and the methods to be followed for 
its perpetuation; (3) officers and 
the method of their election or ap- 
pointment; (4) duties of the officers. 

The complete constitution for the 
Charleston Symphony is given on 
page 4o. 

As the orchestra organization 
draws up the provisions of its con- 
stitution and by-laws, it must decide 
where its executive power will be 
placed. In a non-profit corporation, 
all participants (that is, ticket hold- 
ers as well as orchestra players, 
board, and committee members) be- 
come members of the corporation. 
The constitution may invest all of 
these persons with voting powers if 
it so desires. Such a plan looks ex- 
cellent on paper, for presumably 
human beings are more interested in 
and more sympathetic toward some- 
thing which they help manage. If 
the plan can actually be made to 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Your Fall Programs Now? 


HERE ARE SOME OUTSTANDING OPERETTAS WITH 


POSITIVE PROGRAM APPEAL 


YOUNG HANDEL OF HANOVER 
By HELEN BOSWELL and DOROTHY PARK CLARK 


An Operetta In Three Acts 


This operetta was inspired by true and strikingly dramatic incidents 
in the life of the great composer, George Frederick Handel. The 
characters are intended to be historically authentic and, with the 
exception of three folk songs of the period, all music employed is 
Handel’s own, used unaltered except for adjustments for adolescent 
vocal limitations. 
22 Men and 18 Women 34 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of oarsmen and Onlookers, Friends and neighbors, Swiss guards, etc.) 
Complete Score and Libretto $1.00 Stage Manager's Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 

FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





CAMPUS DAZE 


(Carrie Comes To College) 
Book and Lyrics by ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK Music by PALMER JOHN CLARK 
A Breezy College Operetta In Two Acts 


A story of college life, full of laughable situations and dramatic 
contrasts. A campus comedy of a co-ed school containing all the 
elements of the fun and frivolity, romance and complications of 
young love. Tuneful music, simple staging and modern costuming. 


8 Men and 4 Women 19 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of students, Chinese girls and boys, cupids, etc.) 
Score $1.50 
Stage Manager's Guide—Dance Steps and Ensembles—Orchestration 
Available on Rental 
FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS—AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST SE PURCHASED 


CAPTAIN CROSSBONES 
Written and Composed by ARTHUR A. PENN 


A Comic Operetta In Two Acts 


The kidnapping of a beautiful girl, a daring rescue and a tender 
love story, set against the background of romantic Cuba are thé in- 
gredients which add up to a captivating operetta that is simple to 
perform and stage. 
7 Men and 5: Women 22 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of relations, men and maid-servonts and pirates [Act 1]; 
pirates and pirates’ sweethearts and wives [Act II] ) 
Complete Score and Libretto $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 

FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





MAM’ZELLE TAPS or 
‘The Silver Bugler”’ 
Written and Composed by ARTHUR A. PENN 
A Military Operetta—Prologue and Two Acts 


A romantic story, with a military flavor, based on the experiences of 
an American soldier in France. The fascinating love story runs coun- 
ter to the exciting events leading to the capture of a spy. Although 
this operetta has a war theme, there are no battle scenes. It portrays, 
rather, the humor of situations “behind the lines.” 


7 Men and 5 Women 23 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of girls, old women, wounded soldiers, ‘‘Tommy-waacs’’, etc.) 
Score $2.50 Guide 75¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





THE BARTERED BRIDE 


Libretto by KAREL SABINA 


Music by BEDRICH SMETANA 


English Translation by LIBUSHKA BARTUSEK 


A Comic Opera In Three Acts 
A new and revised edition of the classic comic opera. This is the only English version which the Czechs 
feel is a true interpretation of their national opera. It has been performed with outstanding success by 
operatic companies throughout the country, but falls well within the limitations of a High School production. 


7 Men and 4 Women 


29 Musical Numbers 
Vocal Score and Optional Dialogue $4.00 


(Chorus of villagers, troupers and children) 
Chorus Parts 40¢ 


Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration Available On Rental 
AMATEUR PERFORMANCE REQUIREMENTS 
PURCHASE OF 12 VOCAL SCORES AND ONE CHORUS PART FOR EACH TWO MEMBERS OF CHORUS 





THE BUCCANEERS 
Book and Lyrics by ROGER H. WILLIAMS Music by EDWIN M. STECKEL 
An Operetta In Two Acts 


Romance, intrigue and comedy combine to make this operetta about 
modern piracy on the high seas an entertaining and exciting pro- 
duction. Simple costuming and a single set, plus delightful, modern 
yet simple music, make this operetta easy and enjoyable to perform. 
6 Men and 5 Women 20+ Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of pirates, sailors and schoolmates) 

Vocal Score—Iincluding Diclogue $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide $1.00 
Overture (published separately) Arranged for Piano—4 Hands 50¢ 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





REMICK MUSIC CORP. { 






All prices net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 
RCA BLDG. « ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N. Y- 


RINGS IN THE SAWDUST 
Book and Lyrics by ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK Music by PALMER JOHN CLARK 


A Circus Operetta in Two Acts 


A hilarious story of circus life that does not involve any of the 
iechnicalities of the circus—rather it is the reaction of the townsfolk 
to the circus performers as individ that provides the plot. This 
operetta is inexpensive to produce and requires a minimum time for 
preparation. 





4 Men and 3 Women 18 Musical Numbers 
(Chorus of Hottentots, Irish colleens, villagers, circus folk, etc.) 
Score $1.50 Stage Manager's Guide $1.00 
Orchestration Available on Rental 
FOR PERFORMING RIGHTS —AT LEAST FIFTEEN COPIES MUST BE PURCHASED 





} M. WITMARK & SONS 
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Changing Band Concepts 


WALTER E. NALLIN 


HE passing years have brought 

changing concepts bearing on 
the sponsorship, function, personnel, 
and instrumentation of the band. 
These changes have, in the main, 
been dictated by a policy of expe- 
diency and improvisation. Frequent- 
ly we can see the concept only in 
retrospect—the situation being so 
fluid that it crystallized only in time 
to witness further change. 

Generalizations in such an area 
are difficult: there are always ex- 
ceptions. Furthermore, in treating 
with organizations we find a wide 
spread in abilities, both potential 
and realized. Some groups are ex: 
emplary, others mediocre, with the 
largest number distributed between 
these two categories. 

Briefly, we find that the band 
movement has undergone the follow- 
ing changes: 

1. Sponsorship. From the profes- 
sional, semiprofessional, or fraternal 
organization of an earlier time we 
find the sponsorship of the band 
now largely vested in the schools and 
colleges of the nation. 

2. Function. Reflecting the 
change in sponsorship, the function 
of the band has developed along 
altered lines. From its use as a means 
of entertainment at fairs, parades, 
civic events, etc., it has changed into 
an educational enterprise to be used 
for the edification and enlighten- 
ment of participants and listeners. 

3. Personnel. A necessary corol- 
lary of the above two items has been 
the change in band personnel. 
Whereas formerly nearly all bands- 
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men were adults, the band personnel 
now are nearly all in their teens. 
Moreover, girls and young women 
have found a place in the band, 
whereas earlier groups were nor- 
mally limited to males. 

4. Instrumentation. A change 
which has been dictated in a more 
subtle way than the first three, a 
change which has not yet been ade- 
quately realized, has been the de- 
velopment of the modern symphonic 
band from the old brass band. 

The first three of these changes 
are self-evident to all who would 
give consideration to the rise and 
development of the band movement. 
The same situation does not obtain, 
however, in the fourth instance. 
Many musicians, teachers, arrangers, 
and music publishers, as well as the 
public at large, have given this fourth 
point scant consideration and the 
band movement has been the worse 
for the neglect. 

The element which is the real life 
blood of a musical organization, 
the commodity which it sells, the 
product which causes it to differ 
from any other musical body is its 








Mr. Nallin, member of the music 


faculty of the College of the City 


of New York, presents a brief his- 


tory of the band with emphasis 


upon developments in recent years. 





sonority. The sonorous element in 
instrumental music is produced by 
the judicious use of individual tim- 
bres in varying combinations. These 
basic truths can hardly be called 
complex, yet they are frequently lost 
sight of, perhaps because of their 
simplicity, by those who are most 
intimately concerned with them. 

Early in the history of the band 
the sonorous element was vested in 
the brass instruments. Where else, in 
those days, could it be placed? Typ- 
ical four-part writing was used, with 
a distribution given to cornets, alto 
horns, trombones or baritones, and 
tubas, along with their constituent, 
allied instruments. Thus there was 
created the brass band sonority. A 
useful, solid-sounding musical or- 
ganization was developed, one which 
could make valuable contributions 
to events held in the open. Such or- 
ganizations were and are commend- 
able; in the light of their times they 
were meritorious. 

With the introduction of the 
woodwinds into the band family the 
so-called concert band was born, a 
development which arose mainly in 
the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. With it, however, pernicious 
practices were begun. The brass in- 
struments were retained as a sonor- 
ous base, with the woodwind instru- 
ments and their sonority superim- 
posed. The net result was a gain in 
solidity and the expansion of the 
band sonoritv into the upper reg- 
isters. The brass instruments re- 
tained their numerical strength and 


(Continued on page 30) 











OST of the Negro folk music 
that we hear today has lost 


much of its original significance. 
Millions of people who never 
thought oi themselves as singers or 
artists succeeded in giving shape and 
tone to a personality. This musical 
expression was the voice of working, 
playing and sorrowing people; it 
spoke of the cradle, the home, the 
church and every aspect and condi- 
tion of daily life. We have no knowl- 
edge of what Negro music really 
sounded like, say, a hundred years 
ago, but we get a vague idea from 
some of the old-timers who still sing 
this folk music as their fathers 
did. Even then we are sure to hear 
songs that are influenced by our rap- 
idly moving civilization, and often 
removed from the traditional style 
of singing. The early Negro singers 
characteristically employed the pen- 
tatonic scale, the use of intervals 
smaller than half steps, the method 
of attack, the acute sense of pitch, 
the heavy, dark quality of voice, and 
the sliding from one tone into an- 
other. In our time these songs are 
rapidly vanishing, and only a few 
people still remember the most eso- 
teric songs. The younger generation 
has moved away from its ancestors 
in thought and in feeling. Although 
we have the music notation of many 
of these old songs, their style is 
often vague. 

To our rescue have come a group 
of enterprising folk interpreters. 
Spurred by America’s growing inter- 
est in folk music, these singers have 
taken on the task of re-creating folk 
feelings. The scngs are really an in- 
dex of their creators—the true mv- 
sical ambassadors of the people. 





Folk Music Confusion 


EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 





Mr. Clark, from the standpoint of a folklorist, examines 


and comments upon some current practices as applied to 


the performance of Negro folk music. 





Care should therefore be taken that 
these musical missions represent the 
people. However, interpreters are 
not always representative of the peo- 
ple involved, and it is toward the 
proper presentation that the present 
inquiry into Negro folk music is 
directed. There is an art in singing 
these songs. It is not a subtle art, 
because, in addition to the spon- 
taneity and simplicity which they 
require, each song must be ap- 
proached with a clear mental picture 
of the atmosphere surrounding its 
creation. When we remember that 
these humble people were sensitive 
human beings rather than great 
thinkers, we gain an insight into the 
human quality of folk music, Before 
we dare hope to arrive at anything 
like the correct interpretation of 


Negro songs, this fact must be 
recognized. 


Need for Simplicity 


Our modern system of writing mu- 
sic is still incapable of expressing 
many nuances of tonality. With the 
increased interest in the singing of 
Negro songs, and the many so-called 
Negro folk songs flooding the coun- 
try, one must be reminded that there 
is really a need to preserve the sim- 
plicity of this music. Negro music in 
its purest form is without instru- 
ment, especially the religious music. 
We should, then, always subordinate 
the instrument to the melody. One 
should employ only modulations, 
progressions, and harmonic combi- 
nations suitable to the character of 
the song and not caricature the mel- 
ody by using unsuited harmoniza- 
tion. The singer must not for a 


moment forget the source of the 
theme or violate the atmosphere 
that surrounds it and gives it color. 
The singer is never privileged to 
abduct it to realms of foreign 
emotions. 

There is paralyzing discomfort in 
listening to many interpretations to- 
day. Recently many blatant trans- 
gressions of the major law of good 
taste have occurred. The transgres- 
sors, as usual, are celebrated “folk 
singers” who, abetted by an invited 
audience, indulge in visual antics 
and dialect which fail to communi- 
cate even in translation to the 
trained listener. The interpretation 
is imitation pure and simple. There 
are times for burlesque, which in its 
own earthy way can be both amus- 
ing and constructive; there is good 
reason for parody, which can have 
intrinsic humor as well as that of 
contrast; there is room for the clari- 
fying simplicities of caricature; and 
there is every reason for satire. But 
mere imitation, no. The question 
naturally arises, then, should Negro 
songs be imitations of the crude, 
broad dialect which we often hear 
spoken. It should be pointed out, 
first, just how this dialect came 
about. Negroes were wrested from 
many and varied tribal areas in Af- 
rica and placed in as many different 
regions in America, but more often 
these people of varied dialects were 
thrown together without any com- 
mon language for communication. 
English being the language of the 
dominant group, it was obvious that 
they must learn to speak this lan- 
guage to communicate properly. 

What one may employ as dialect 


‘(Continued on page 32) 
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Band Concert Tonight! 


WALTER R. OLSEN 





Walter Olsen, band director in the Fremont (Neb.) Public 


Schools, recalls the days of the band concert in the city 


park. Great events those concerts. Are they gone forever? 





HREE, four and five decades 

ago, the big names of the con- 
cert band field were Gilmore, Sousa, 
Pryor, and Innes. These name bands 
of yesteryear were the entertainment 
equivalent of the present-day Holly- 
wood = super-colossal _ productions. 
When these bands came to town they 
were received with the same enthusi- 
asm accorded the circus, In the good 
old days, band concerts were indeed 
red-letter occasions. 

With the conveniences of 1949 at 
hand it is not easy to imagine the 
difficulty that must have attended 
successful band performances forty 
years ago, what with awkward in- 
struments, meager libraries, and no 
public address systems, to mention 
only a few obstacles. A superb con- 
cert despite these and other limita- 
tions was a compliment to the mu- 
sicianship of the bands and their 
conductors, 

Another compliment bestowed on 
these bands of the past is that of 
imitation. Their example prompted 
the organization of community 
bands, which patterned their style 
as much as was possible on a small 
scale after the headliners in the 
national field. 

Let us go back thirty-five years 
in imagination and take a nostalgic 
peek at the function of the typical 
though fictitious Midland Concert 
Band. Midland’s band was fairly 
complete, with sixteen musicians 
and director. The director was im- 
ported, as were the most competent 
bandsmen. There was a difference 
between the status of the ordinary 
players and that of the director, in 
that the bandsmen were subsidized 
to the extent of a good job. The 
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director was not expected to work 
and often he lived up to expecta- 
tions. The bandsmen doubled in 
brass; that is to say, Elmer, who 
ran the livery stable, was the solo 
cornetist, Joe the barber played 
trombone, and Fred, who worked in 
MacDonald’s grocery store, played 
the alto horn. 


Fred ... for instance 


To say that musicians have 
changed much in the past three to 
five decades is a mistake. In 1914 
they wore their hair long on their 
faces, whereas today they wear it 
long on the neck and temples. In 
the main, thirty-five years have made 
little difference in the character 
traits of musicians. Today’s virtuosos 
are as lazy, responsible, vain, dil- 
atory, and patient as were the mus- 
icians of long ago. Take Fred, the 
alto horn player, for instance. 

Fred was a patient man. Most of 
his patience was a natural talent, 
but he acquired a great deal of it 
waiting for small boys to make up 
their minds when they spent their 
pennies for stick candy. He was also 
a martyr because he gave up his 
first love, the cornet, in order that 
the band could boast an alto horn, 
which instrument was essential to 
the performance of the oom-pa-pa. 
At times Fred was a liability to the 
band because his ear was not so good. 
Once during a concert at the Old 
Settlers’ picnic he was handed the 
snare drum part by mistake, and he 
played the printed notes as was. 

Fred’s patience and loyalty were 
not his only assets in the band’s 
administration, Fred was the fellow 










who swept the rehearsal room before 
and after practice periods. At con- 
cert time he furnished clothespins 
for shiftless bandsmen who never 
seemed to remember what a stiff 
breeze could do to a rack full of 
music. He was the intermediary in 
the violent arguments that developed 
between bandmaster and the tuba- 
playing marshal. The marshal was 
envious of the bandmaster’s village 
standard of easy living. The cop was 
never openly antagonistic except at 
rehearsal, where he would try now 
and then to push the advantage of 
his official capacity a bit. On the 
other hand, it was in the band room 
that the director was for once sure 
of his ground, and he was deter- 
mined to stand pat on his decisions. 
During these controversies, Fred 
usually settled the issue with a quiet 
remark. He invariably threw the 
weight of his opinion in the direc- 
tion of the director. The marshal 
could have won now and then, but 
the band boys were hesitant about 
backing a so-so bass player whose 
false teeth dropped when he went 
after the low tones. 

The sixteenth member of the 
band was the vocalist, who dearly 
loved to sing and would do so at 
the slightest encouragement. She 
placed herself at the top of the com- 
munity’s cultural pedestal and in- 
sisted upon reminding everyone of 
her lofty position. Her enemies 
voiced the opinion that she sang 
through her nose. The band resented 
her autocratic attitude and tried to 
drown her out. The season’s series 
of musical conflicts usually ended 
in a draw. When in the best of form, 


(Continued on page 25) 
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HAROLD FLAMMER, Incorporated 
- en 


Its Removal to New and Enlarged Quarters 
251 WEST 19th STREET 
New York 11, N. Y. 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN FILLING YOUR ORDERS 
AND 
FOR MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
TURN TO THE SIGN OF THE TUNING FORK 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS 
251 West 19th Street New York lI, N. Y. 
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Musician in a New Job 


PAUL SWARM 





Paul Swarm, music director of the First Baptist Church 


in Decatur, IIl., is doing outstanding work in the field of 
church music, especially as editor of the forthcoming 
Guideposts for the Church Musician. 





VERY September, a huge num- 

ber of college graduates with 
music degrees start work as church 
music leaders. Every April some of 
them are not re-elected. Those who 
are politely “fired’’ blame _profes- 
sional jealousy, a stubborn “boss,” 
or an uneducated committee. But 
of course none of these is usually 
the real reason. 

Most musicians do not know the 
first thing about personnel admin- 
istration or public relations. Whether 
one serves a church or a school, he 
can succeed even the first year if he 
knows about and adjusts to the per- 
son2iities around him. 

Let us consider the people around 
you—your boss, your co-workers, and 
your public. But before discussing 
these important personalities let’s 
think about the most important per- 
son of all—you. You must know your 
own limitations as well as your 
abilities. You need to have yourself 
organized before you can hope to 
organize others. You must rely upon 
a practical philosophy of life. Only 
you can determine your right com- 
bination of worship, love, work, and 
play. After signing a contract, it is 
common sense to like your position 
and enjoy your work, 

Your boss will be favorably im- 
pressed if you arrive several days 
in advance of your contract date. 
Arrange for a preliminary confer- 
ence with him to determine the kind 
of program that will best serve the 
school or church. What are the 
music traditions? What is the cul- 
tural background of the community? 
Ask your boss to arrange these music 
department functions in order of 
importance: training, performance, 
choral music, instrumental music. 
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In short, find out what is expected 
of you. Then in a weekly conference 
you can plan together toward the 
desired goals. 

It is wise to give your boss a copy 
of your weekly schedule of inter- 
views, rehearsals, teaching, and prac- 
tice. You should have a telephone 
number where someone can receive 
messages for you. To earn the en- 
couragement and admiration of your 
superior study constantly, keep your 
word, give honest appreciation, ad- 
mit mistakes readily, do not criticize 
predecessors, do not get into argu- 
ments. 

Your progress may be slow at first 
because people resist sudden change. 
Whenever you have a_ suggestion, 
do not mention it more than three 
times. If you do, you stimulate 
resistance. This rule will teach pa- 
tience. An annual request may be 
more effective than a weekly one. 

Remember that there are no ideal 
jobs. Share your problems and suc- 
cesses with your boss in order to 
gain his confidence. 


Your co-workers must feel that 
they are on the same level with you. 
Your more mature assistants should 
understand your entire plan so that 
they can see and hear beyond the 
surface of things. Each member of 
your choir, class, or orchestra must 
know of your sincere desire to be 
helpful in every possible way. When 
your church is in a position to offer 
a few dollars to a group section 
leader, why not approach the leader 
somewhat like this: “Jack, we like 
you and we feel that your voice 
would be a great addition to our 
tenor section. Some sacrifices may be 
necessary for you to attend the 
weekly rehearsal and the Sunday 
service. You may have a few expenses 
in order to earn a_ perfect choir 
record. Perhaps you will need to 
call a cab some Sunday morning 
when you have overslept. You may 
want to take a few voice lessons. 
Even though we cannot hope to pay 
you for your loyal service to the 
choir, our church is offering to con- 
tribute two dollars a week toward 
your music education fund in ap- 
preciation of your help.” 

Most communities need a much 
closer correlation between church 
music and school music. Most school 
repertoires include some sacred mu- 
sic. Why not have school and church 
choirs join in a festival to sing out- 
standing anthems or an_ oratorio? 
Old Testament texts are acceptable 
to all faiths. As long as the festival 
is strictly a concert (neither prayers 
nor clergyman) persons of all de- 
nominations will be able to attend. 

It is a good plan for church and 
school musicians to check each 
others’ repertoires. When there is 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ET me begin by saying that the 

case for American opera is not 
hopeless. It has many difficulties to 
overcome, from the domination of 
the Metropolitan and all that it 
stands for, to the apathy of the 
great public which has so little un- 
derstanding of what opera can really 
be, but the seeds of the conquest of 
these difficulties have already been 
sown—some of them have already 
grown into hardy plants. The recent 
Broadway success of Menotti’s The 
Medium is one of the signs of the 
awakening of American opera. An- 
other sign is the growth of the ex- 
perimental opera theater in a num- 
ber of American communities. 

True, the prophets of doom long 
ago interred opera in the United 
States. They point to the compa- 
nics that have come and gone (the 
Boston Opera, the Hammerstein 
Company, the several Chicago and 
Phiiadelphia companies, and many 
others) as proof that opera cannot 
flourish here. Yet despite all this, 
the American public does support 
the Metropolitan, and handsomely 
too, since it still retains its status 
as the world’s most flourishing 
opera company, 

Curiously enough, the Metropoli- 
tan is a paradox, inasmuch as it has 
both killed opera in this country 
and kept it alive. By featuring 
costly name singers, the Metropoli- 
tan has made it financially impos- 
sible for other companies to com- 
pete on a star-system basis. This has 
forced American opera into other 
and more progressive channels. 

An example is the New York City 
Center Opera, which has been giv- 
ing the Metropolitan stiff competi- 
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American Opera Outlet 


ISADORE FREED 





Dr. Freed reports on some practical experiments in opera 


production as carried on by the Hartt School of Music in 


Hartford, Conn. 





tion for severa! years with casts com- 
posed almost entirely of young 
singers. ‘The accent here has been 
not on the singers but on a fresh 
repertory, and the public has 
flocked to the performances. Appar- 
ently there are a large number of 
music lovers in America who had 
rather hear their first Salome or 
Pelleas than their seventeenth Rigo- 
letto, no matter who sings the title 
role. 

But it is in the experimental 
opera theater that the greatest 
progress has been made and _ the 
greatest promise lies. In this one- 
opera-company land of ours, small 
experimental units have sprung up 
all over the country. These are often 
connected with music schools or col- 
leges. Sometimes they are independ- 
ent groups. For a decade, at least, 
these small companies have been 


carrying the torch for American 
opera.* 
Before World War II, Europe 


too had its small companies. Con- 
trary to popular belief, not all Eu- 
ropean opera was in the grand man- 
ner. In the smaller places, especially 
in Italy, the singers and orchestras 
were frequently inadequate, as were 
the staging, direction, and finances, 
and often the repertory and point of 
view. Among singers such opera 


* There do exist a few traveling com- 
panies and a number of single-night or 
single-week promoters. But, lacking such 
facilities as opera house, orchestra, singing 
personnel, conducting and staging staff, 
they have contributed very little. Such com- 
panies as the San Francisco Opera, with an 
eight-weeks season, do not help much, for 
they produce the stock repertoire with 
star singers borrowed mostly from the Met- 
ropolitan. 


houses were known as the “shoe and 
wig” companies because they paid 
just enough for shoes and wigs. The 
next category was known as the 
“spaghetti” group because these 
paid enough for meals in addition 
to shoes and wigs. Here and there, 
especially in Germany, there were 
important exceptions, but not many. 

In America the small experimen- 
tal companies are in a sense com- 
parable to the small European com- 
panies. But there is a_ significant 
difference that favors the American 
idea, Practically all our companies 
are progress minded, They offer the 
same opportunities for experience 
as the small European companies. 
They are semiprofessional in the 
sense that they use young singers 
and small (student) orchestras, and 
operate on limited budgets. But they 
do want fresh repertoire and they 
are interested in a fresh approach. 
They are definitely not interested 
in doing yet another Faust or an- 
other Pagliacci in the good old- 
fashioned manner. 

Since it is easier to survey the 
specific picture than the general 
one, let me tell the story of Hart- 
ford’s Hartt Opera Guild. This is 
one of the activities of the Julius 
Hartt Musical Foundation, which 
supports also the Julius Hartt 
School of Music. In 1944 I was in- 
vited to attend a performance of a 
double bill, Mozart’s Bastien and 
Bastienne and Gluck’s Marriage of 
the Devil. To say that I was capti- 
vated and charmed by the artistry 
and spontaneity of the performance 
is to understate my reaction. Only 
once before, at the Berlin Volk’s 

(Continued on page 26) 
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European Experience 


EDMUND KURTZ 





Mr. Kurtz, an eminent cellist, is loyal to the idea of 


building a professional career in America but emphasizes 


the value of European experience. 





OWADAYS there is a great fan- 

fare about America’s being 
the music center of the world; about 
its taking the place formerly held 
by Europe. The assertion is made 
that it is no longer necessary for a 
musician to go outside of the USA 
to get training for a magnificent ca- 
reer. Perhaps this is true for singers 
—or at least for the fortunate few 
who are taken into the Metropol- 
itan and given all of the breaks. It 
is certainly not true for instrumen- 
talists. In fact, one trip to Europe 
and successful concerts there are not 
enough. The artist must return 
again and again, pouring the money 
he makes right back into building a 
career. 

I use the phrase “pouring money” 
advisedly, because with the present 
rate of exchange, cost of travel, and 
black market prices, the fees paid 
for concerts on the continent do not 
balance the expenses involved. For 
instance, an exorbitant amount of 
money in lire for the Italians to 
pay for a concert is nothing when 
converted into American dollars. 

And yet, for instrumentalists, Eu- 
ropean concert tours are a “must,” 
and have to be chalked up to adver- 
tising. For some inexplicable reason 
the country which prides itself on 
being the new home of classical mu- 
sic still wants its artists to be 
stamped ‘Made in Europe.” 

My own concert experience is a 
case in point. I had what some 
would consider a great advantage at 
the outset. I was Russian, and for 
the first eleven years of my artistic 
life I played concerts in every coun- 
try of Europe, Australia, and New 
Zealand, I came to America in 1936, 
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with what I considered a lofty and 
laudable ambition. I had _ had 
enough experience to be very ana- 
lytical of my own art. I knew ex- 
actly which phases of it did not 
please me—what my weaknesses were. 
I was therefore determined to retire 
temporarily from the concert field, 
work hard, and when I was con- 
vinced that my performance—how- 
ever far from perfect—was the best 1 
was capable of doing, I would re- 
enter the recital world. 

As far as I was concerned, this is 
what I did, but it sounded much 
easier and simpler in theory than it 
was in actuality. To begin with, dur- 
ing the nine years of my retirement 
I had to earn enough to keep my 
wife and myself alive. Eventually 
we had two sons, and responsibilities 
grew. I had accepted the first cello 
desk in the Chicago Symphony and 
this, in addition to giving me a cer- 
tain income, kept alive that neces- 
sary contact with the public which 
only playing before an audience can 
accomplish. 


Dead End? 


But I had not considered the 
probable attitude not only of the 
public, but of musicians as_ well. 
Soon I was “little Eddie Kurtz,” a 
good orchestra player. Everyone 
thought that was as far as I would 
ever go and that, having tried my 
wings in concert, I had finally ac- 
cepted the inevitable and decided 
that I belonged in an ensemble. I 
have never been one to carry a chip 
on my shoulder; I even think that I 
am a fairly good-natured person and 
easy to get along with. Therefore I 










will not go into details of my life 
while I was in Chicago, except to 
say that it was not an enjoyable ex- 
perience for one who already had a 
creditable career behind him and 
was still young enough to hope for 
bigger and better things in the 
future. 

In 1944 I decided that at long last 
I was ready to resume concerts and 
to make my debut in this country. 
I resigned from the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I felt as though I 
were about to recommence my for- 
mer activity, and with a new im- 
petus. My debut was scheduled to 
take place in January, 1945 with the 
NBC Symphony under Arturo Tos- 
canini. Even before that, RCA Vic- 
tor gave me a recording contract. A 
Town Hall recital was announced 
for shortly after the orchestral ap- 
pearance, I was delighted, and full 
of confidence and plans. 

What happened? I gave the con- 
certs. Critics were very good to me. 
Darius Milhaud heard the NBC 
broadcast and dedicated a new con- 
certo to me. Several orchestral en- 
gagements followed. But for the 
great public of the States, I re- 
mained practically unknown, and 
my European concerts were too far 
in the past to be of any use to me. 

There is no point in enlarging on 
this period of my career. Undoubt- 
edly the cello is not the most popu- 
lar of instruments with the average 
music lover. Coupled with the fact 
that I had been first cellist with the 
Chicago Symphony this was an un- 
fortunate combination, although 
shortly after my debut I returned 
there as a soloist. The idea was that, 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Wanted: More Musicians 


for Recreation Work 


ENOLA PEREIRA 


Y teen-age acquaintances num- 

ber in the hundreds. Most of 
them are good clean kids with fine 
ideals and principles, Unfortunately, 
however, some are pickpockets, ar- 
sonists, burglars, and thieves. Too 
many are borderline delinquents 
without police records, but with 
enough disrespect for property and 
authority to give policemen and 
teachers a professional headache. 

For the past seventeen years | 
have been in contact with the people 
of a community slightly east of the 
stockyards in Chicago. I’ve lived 
among them, gone to school with 
them, grown up with them, taught 
the three R’s to their children, and 
directed a teen-age social center in 
their midst. 

Most of the borderline cases | 
used to know as a child have moved 
to happier surroundings, gotten jobs, 
and become self-respecting citizens. 
Others were not so lucky. 

Four years ago I knew two 
brothers, Tony and Vincent Arrato,* 
fourteen and eleven years of age 
respectively. The Arrato family 
wasn’t poor because it was during 
the war, and even people who lived 
in “underprivileged” areas had 
plenty of money. The Arratos’ father 
worked long hours at night tendi~ 
bar. Their mother worked all day 
at a punch press, came home at 
night and attended to household 
chores, then went shopping or to 


*All names used in this article are 
fictitious. 
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the movies, or, more often, straight 
to bed, exhausted. 

The boys were on their own most 
of the time. Vincent, who had taken 
trumpet lessons in a private studio 
from the age of six, spent two eve- 
nings a week playing with the studio 
band and two other evenings with 
the local American Legion drum 
and bugle corps. 

Although Tony had once wanted 
to study accordion, Vincent’s lessons 
came first, and by the time the 
Arratos had amassed enough money 
to buy an instrument, Tony had 
acquired other interests. He worked 
in the afternoons, pushing oil drums 
for a fuel company. His hard mus- 
cles and bulging pockets made him 
popular with Nick Roper’s gang. 
Tony would meet with them in 
Nick’s basement to smoke and shoot 
dice and make secret revelations 
about girls. Nick showed Tony how 
to strip cars, and soon he quit the 
oil job, The basement was “home” 
to Tony. Here he felt more impor- 
tant than with his own family. 





Miss Pereira, a teacher in the ele- 


mentary schools of Chicago, has 


gone beyond the walls of the class- 


room to do significant service in 


the cause of recreational music. 





I lost track of the Arrato boys for 
three years. Last winter when, by 
chance, I met Vincent, he told me 
he was going to high school, playing 
in the concert orchestra, studying 
piano, and teaching his own drum 
and bugle corps. Tony, he said, was 
doing a “stretch” for burglary. 

Both boys were intelligent and 
both had wanted to “belong” to 
something, to be recognized. Vin- 
cent’s after-school recreation pro- 
gram had provided enough competi 
tion to inspire leisure-time practice. 
Socially it vied with the street gang. 
It rivaled movies, comic books, and 
radio by fostering a sense of per- 
sonal achievement through active 
participation. 

Tony had had too much leisure 
and not enough supervised activity. 
It was more than crime that at- 
tracted him to the Roper gang. It 
was the desire to be accepted by the 
group, and he could have found that 
kind of satisfaction in a well-organ- 
ized boys’ club if there had been one. 

Community organizations do not 
eradicate the cause of delinquency 
(the mother’s neglect in this case), 
but they do help to prevent its in- 
crease by providing the recreation 
and social experience which are lack- 
ing in the home. 

It is unfortunate that the pos- 
sibilities of music have been so little 
explored in this field. Music, more 
than any other subject (except per- 
haps physical education), offers active 

(Continued on page 33) 
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executive of 


HIGH one olf 

America’s great corporations 
has used as a daily guide in his work 
the question, “What are your men 
thinking?” He not only made this 
inquiry of himself, but urged it as a 
modus operandi to the formen and 
supervisors who worked under his 
direction as he went up the ladder. 
It is more than a coincidence that 
he has become highly successful. The 
man who knows, or tries to know, 
what his fellowman is thinking is in 
a far better position to give direc- 
tions to him than is the one who 
PUeSsseES. 

You and I, as teachers of music, 
as directors of bands, orchestras, and 
choirs, are as surely leaders of our 
fellows as the manager of a business 
or the president of a corporation. 
Our financial rewards may not be 
commensurate with our responsibil- 
ities, but) we cannot be successful 
in our work unless we have the same 
virile qualities of leadership as ad- 
ministrators in business. One of 
these qualities is the ability to think 
as the other fellow thinks. 

It is not necessary to have the 
gift of clairvoyance to discover the 
other fellow’s thoughts and_atti- 
tudes. Our ignorance of them is 
likely to spring from mere indiffer- 
ence or from preoccupation with 
our own affairs. Nor is it necessary 
to ask direct questions every time 
we wish to know how an individual 
reacts to a given situation. We need 
only be observant; watch his face; 
develop the ability to take an ob- 
jective viewpoint of a situation. We 
should try putting ourselves in that 
situation. Our own reactions may 
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RICHARD C. 


Your Students Thinking 





VON ENDE 





Mr. Von Ende, professor of music, Texas State College for 


Women, rightfully asks many questions concerning the 


personal impact of the teacher upon his students. 





not be identical with the other fel- 
low’s but by trying to understand 
his way of thinking we will certainly 
come nearer to discovering it than 
by completely ignoring it. 

How can you and I, as teachers, 
go about the problem of finding out 
what someone else is thinking? Ap- 
proach the problem, first, by asking 
yourself questions, and then try to 
answer them as you think various 
individuals among your students 
would. 

These self-directed questions may 
be divided into two categories: (1) 
What does he think of you? (2) 
What does he think about music? 

When Joe Student walks into your 
classroom or rehearsal hall and looks 
at you, what does he see, and what 
does he think of what he sees? What 
is his reaction to that pair of un- 
shined shoes? That bulging waist- 
line? You may discover some obvious 
answers that do not please you. 


Listen to Yourself 


When you give instructions to 
him, this representative individual 
student, how does he react to your 
speaking voice? Do you _ whine, 
shout, mutter? Make a record of 
your voice. Are you guilty of some 
of the very diction faults against 
which you protest so loudly? 

If as band or orchestra director 
you insist upon a rigid, military dis- 
cipline in the conducting of rehears- 
als, is Joe thinking, “This is swell 
stuff!” or “That guy must think he 
is Hitler!” Watch facial expressions. 
If you observe antipathy, perhaps a 
quiet explanation of the need for 





self-control in the functioning of a 
fine musical organization will avoid 
a permanent disaffection on the part 
of the disgruntled student. Simi- 
larly, when he is subjected to tiring 
drill on some part of a composition, 
does he know why? What does he 
think when you insist that he and 
the others repeat a musical phrase. 
for the tenth time? Ask yourself 
what your own reaction would have 
been at his age and at his stage of 
musical development. 

Remember we are not advocating 
a teaching approach which only at- 
tempts to placate and please the 
student. We are dealing with minds; 
training and developing personal- 
ities. We cannot do a good job of it 
if we make no attempt to discover 
what is going on in that mind as 
we attempt to improve it. We cannot 
succeed if we do not try to learn 
how that personality is reacting to 
our efforts to mold it. Good teaching 
will always represent a continual 
interaction of personality with per- 
sonality; mind in contact with mind; 
spirit, if you will, reaching out to 
spirit. Great teachers have an in- 
herent understanding of their fel- 
lowman. Good teachers will con- 
sciously develop this faculty as 
highly as possible. 

In attempting to train ourselves 
to understand the thinking of others 
as reflected in their reaction to us, 
the foregoing line of external ap- 
praisal of ourselves in the form of 
self-directed questions should be car- 
ried into all phases of our teaching. 
What does Polly Pupil think of your 
musicianship; is she proud to be 
associated with you, or indifferent; 
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is she aware of the care with which 
you have prepared for orchestra re- 
hearsal, so that she will be inspired 
by your example to do likewise, or 
does she suspect that you hurriedly 
picked up three or four folders of 
music at random on the way into 
the room? Was she helped or per- 
manently hurt by that choice bit of 
sarcasm you used yesterday? 

It is your business to know what 
your student is thinking about you. 
To him you represent music. As 
your stature increases or decreases 
in his eyes, so does music. 

Far more frequently than we like 
to believe, the student does not 
think about music. He may give 
thought to notes, rests, repeat signs, 
and the other symbols of music, but 
may never have been led to think of 
music per se, Let us not involve our- 
selves here in hairline arguments 
about thinking in music and feeling 
music. Mental activity of some sort 
is involved in both, and it is our 
job to stimulate that activity, to 
develop it. Again this is possible 
only as we are aware of student 
reaction, or lack of it. 


Blank Faces 


I have been saddened too many 
times observing choruses sing, with 
clear diction, accurate intonation, 
and fine tone, but with blank, ex- 
pressionless faces, a song naturally 
full of meaning. When this occurs, 
it is not the fault of the group. It 
is your fault. You, the director, 
should have noticed that the mem- 
bers of the chorus did not catch the 
spirit of the composition. You 
should have been aware of the fact 
that Joe Student did not understand 
its meaning. Did you have your nose 
in the music and your mind on 
technical problems? Think with Joe. 
Probe his mind. It is your business. 

Observe him as he walks into the 
rehearsal hall, into the classroom. 
Does he walk with eager or lagging 
step? During the class period does 
he lean forward with interest or 
slouch in boredom? Eternally search 
to discover what is going on behind 
that facial expression; what inner 
feeling is revealed through that pair 
of eyes. Are you dragging a balky 
victim through a maze, or guiding 
your student to shining goals? Is the 
music you are using a common meet- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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VOLKWEIN BAND MARCHES 


Favorites With Everyone 








Eyes of Texas Rainbow Division 
arranged by Paul Yoder by Danny Nirella 


A Royal Welcome Home | Adoration March (Sacred) 


by Geo. Rosenkrans arranged by H. C. Miller 
e i e . 
Colonel Miner’s March First Regiment Band 
by Geo. Rosenkrans by Ben E. Atkisson 
lron Master With Bands and Banners 


by John Greenawald by Gee. Reeabiore 


The Rambler 


by B. F. Crumling R. M. B. March 


by Ralph C. Jarrett 
Remembrance of 


Colonel Miner 
by Geo. Rosenkrans 


Solid Front March 
by H. C. Miller 


True Value March Banners Flying 


by John Greenawald by Harvey Whistler 


Brown Cheering Song Bugle Call March 
by Hall by Southwell 
Butler Field Chief of Staff 
by Hall by Geo. Rosenkrans 


Cornhusker March 


Imperial March 
(University of Nebraska) 





by Wendland K. L. King 
Cleveland News Directors Choice 
by St. Clair by Liddicoat 
Washington Times Prospero 
by G. M. White by Southwell 


Full Band on each of the above $1.25 
Rush your orders in today! 


VOLKWEIN’S 


Music Publishers ¢ Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











What will 


your fall music 


program be? 
—a 
singing’ 


playing? 


lstenng? 


Whether your fall program 
includes one or all of these 
activities, you will want in- 
teresting and vital materials 
for your music classes. You 
will want up-to-date, well- 
organized learning pro- 
grams; authorship by dis- 
tinguished music educators; 
the finest selections from 
both classical and modern 


music literature. 


The best in school music means Sitver Butt 


New York: 45 E. 17th Street 
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Chicago: 221 E. 20th Street 
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New Music Horizons 





Musec Americans Sing 





Choral Program Serves 





The Symphony Serves 
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’s Anthology of Music 





But Company 
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The new basic music series for grades 
one through six, emphasizing a five-fold 
program of singing, playing, dancing, 
listening, and creating. Includes un- 
usually rich teaching aids in the form of 
Accompaniments and Interpretation 
books for each grade. 


A program of informal songs and music 
activities for junior and senior high 
school music classes and assembly 
“sings.” All the songs are built around 
the interests of teen-age girls, and par- 


ticularly, boys. 


A six-book series containing “singable” 
choral arrangements of significant songs 
ranging through the various styles of 
music literature, including sacred selec- 
tions, classic, romantic, and modern 
compositions, typical folk songs of many 
lands. 


Five complete programs of orchestral 
music, offering an attractive, graded 
repertoire. Each program has been built 
not only for its progressive development 
technically but also for its well-rounded 
choice of interesting concert selections. 


A comprehensive commentary on the 
world’s great musicians and their music 
— from Bach to Gershwin. Includes vivid 
biographical sketches and “program 
notes’ illustrated with themes from each 
composers best-loved works. A rich 
source of material for appreciation 
classes. 


Dallas: 707 Browder Street San Francisco: 709 Mission Street 












MERICAN 


students are 

faced with many more prob- 
lems than Europeans. In fact, in the 
United States many methods are 
used, while in the different Euro- 
pean countries there is little choice. 
In Italy teachers may be good or 
bad, but they all base their classes 
on the bel canto school; in Ger- 
many and Austria the technique 
used is that of the German school: 
and so on in France, Russia, and 
most of the other nations. They all 
have their own particular brand of 
singing. America, being a melting 
pot, has at her disposal all these dif- 
ferent vocal methods, and it’s up to 
the student to decide which one he 
is to follow. 

This is a great challenge, for, 
apart from the thousand and one 
pitfalls which surround the voice 
student, the basis of placing the 
voice is perhaps the most important. 
There is no doubt in my mind, 
after having sung all over the world, 
that a great difference in the quality 
of voices exists according to race and 
climate. There is a brittle, slightly 
metallic overtone in an_ oriental 
voice which is unmistakable. And 
Spanish voices—although there have 
been a great many wonderful Span- 
ish singers—strangely enough fall 
into this category, undoubtedly be- 
cause of the Moorish influence and 
tradition. 


voice 


Barrientos, Capsir, Bori, Supervia, 
Fleta, Lazaro were all true Latins, 
and yet with the golden thread of 
the Orient in their throats. The 
same is true about Russian and 
Scandinavian voices. Although most 
of the latter seem to specialize in 
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The 


Italian and German 


Approaches to Singing 


STELLA ROMAN 





A singer of unusual competence, Miss Roman cites both 


similarities and differences in vocal production as advo- 


cated by the Italian and German schools of singing. 





the German repertoire in opera and 
the concert field, there is a roundness 
in their timbre which is difficult to 
identify with a truly German voice. 
The average Central European voice 
is inclined to have more emotional 
flavor and less velvet. 

Timbre, of course, has nothing to 
do with schooling. In fact there are 
some rare instances of Germans who 
sing brilliantly with the Italian 
method, and vice versa. After study- 
ing the various facets of singing 
methods through the centuries, it '°- 
comes clear that, while language has 
played an important part, the de- 
ciding factor was the demand of the 
composer on the voice, which in 
turn is linked to the political and 
artistic growth of the country to 
which he belongs. 


Both Repertoires 


\s an artist who has been faced 
with both the German and the Ital- 
ian repertoires, I have always been 
immensely interested in how to rec- 
oncile these two really conflicting 
schools of thought and approach. I 
have reached the conclusion that it 
is very difficult to be equally success- 
ful in both. There have been excep- 
tions—Elisabeth Rethberg is one of 
them—but the approach, both men- 
tal and physical, must of necessity 
be different. 

To begin with, bel canto, which 
is perhaps the oldest and most high- 
ly developed of all singing methods, 
is never at the service of the diction. 
By this I do not mean to imply that 
diction is not important, but the 
spoken word is at the service of the 


voice. To produce a beautiful sound 
is the essential thing. That many 
Italians or others who follow this 
school are unable to achieve it is 
something else again; but the ambi- 
tion is there. 

With the German school, singing 
and the spoken word are indissol- 
ubly united. Whether in a Schubert 
lied or a love scene by Wagner or a 
recitative by Richard Strauss, they 
are one. Therefore, as German is a 
guttural language and every accent 
and syllable must come to the fore, 
the singing, as such, must come out 
of the throat. Bel canto, being based 
on the perfect relationship between 
the breathing in the diaphragm and 
the resonance developed in the vari- 
ous cavities of the face, must always 
come forward. 

The relationship between the li- 
bretto, in the case of an opera, and 
a poem, in the case of a lied, and 
music is an essential one in all the 
German song literature. The proof 
of it is that Heine, Goethe, Schiller, 
and all the other great poets of the 
German language have been used 
for texts. In the Italian song and 
operatic literature this is not the 
case. Dante, Petrarca, Carducci, and 
Pascoli, to mention a few of the 
great Italian poets, have never been 
set to music, Italian composers have 
only used their texts almost as an 
afterthought for setting the music. 

An opera by Richard Wagner or 
Richard Strauss demands a coordi- 
nation between the text and the 
vocal line which requires a special 
state of mind. On the other hand, 
Italian operas, even the ones be- 
longing to the so-called realistic pe- 
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riod, demand agility and never re- 
pose. A German song, dramatic or 
cozy, explosive or intimate, is always 
based on a mood which the voice 
must naturally put over. An Italian 
song expressing either sadness or joy 
is pure vocalism. In fact the so- 
called art songs of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth century require a 
vocal stamina which is really gruel- 
ling. One can sing Schubert with 
little voice and great intelligence 
and be successful. One cannot do 
this with Scarlatti or Pergolesi. 

Italian singing demands mezza 
voce. One simply cannot sing Verdi’s 
arpeggios without an even scale or 
that fluent line which can be turned 
down to a whisper. It’s like a radio 
which can be turned down or up. 
The German opera demands this to 
only a small extent. The conception 
of the composition is on a larger 
scale, and the orchestration is so 
heavy that singing must be loud to 
overcome the brass in the pit. 

In Italian operas, the orchestra- 
tion is often built around the voice, 
more in the nature of an accompani- 
ment. In German operas the voice 
is but one of the many instruments 
of the entire score. It’s a question of 
blending the voice more than any- 
thing else. In the Italian repertoire, 
you are on your own. I am not try- 
ing to say which one is the more 
difficult. They both require a great 
deal of study and concentration. 
And it’s exceedingly interesting to 
go from one to the other. But any- 
one with a bel canto schooling will 
always sing Wagner in the so-called 
Italianate way, and anyone with a 
German background will tackle Puc- 
cini and Rossini with a necessarily 
heavier hand. A great many wonder- 
ful German singers who have sung 
Italian opera with success in Ger- 
many or Austria find it hard to face 
an Italian public. 

Actually, being Roumanian-born 
and having been educated in both 
Austria and Italy, I see clearly this 
line of demarcation. I cannot say 
that one school is better than the 
other. It depends on what one’s ear 
is accustomed to and on what one 
is required to do. Botticelli and 
Cranach, as an example, are equally 
great, and yet their paintings are 
hundreds of miles apart in subject 
matter and feeling. Which one we 
prefer is a personal matter. I like 
all types of singing and can get a 
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thrill out of a love song, an Andula- 
sian gypsy, or a Russian tzigane. 
The sensuousness of the Slav voice 
is needed for this type of song; just 
as the brittle, somewhat guitar-like 
voice of a Spanish gitano is essential 
to the other. But, if one is a dancer, 
to be successful, one must know 
whether it’s ballet or tap one wants 
to pursue. 

It is the same with the voice. Ital- 
ian and German singing are equally 
important and equally beautiful, 
but they stand apart. One must, 
therefore, know one’s voice in all its 
aspects, and decide in what direction 
to go. 





SWARM 


(Continued from page 18) 


too much duplication of anthems, 
singers will surely lose interest. The 
wise musical director will introduce 
new numbers that have never before 
been used in the community, 

Your public will include at least 
three classes of people: your persona! 
advisers, your acquaintances, and 
your mass followers. 

Your personal adviseis 
those community-minded folk who 
respect your work and who can keep 
you informed about local talk. If 
these people are aware of your fu- 
ture plans, they can be your cham- 
pions when questions are raised. 
Whenever you have a_ brainstorm 
that may change existing policies, 
use these good people as a sounding 
board before making any _ public 
announcements. 

Your acquaintances are those peo- 
ple who frequently spend time with 
you and contact the mass of your 
followers. When you are with these 
good-will ambassadors, be a good 
listener and observe closely. Do not 
ask questions just to be agreeable. 
Train yourself to laugh at jokes, 
and cultivate memory for 
names. Be patient when criticism 
comes at you from al] quarters. In- 


you! 


stead of arguing say, “You may be 
right.” 

Your followers are that great mass 
of patrons who show appreciation 
for your efforts by attending your 
special musical programs. These 
helpers will bring their neighbors 
and friends to your concerts if you 


suggest it on the printed announce- 
ment cards, 
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Have you ever stopped to think of 
the thousands of people who have 
built the school or church you serve? 
They probably first met in a frame 
dwelling with a circular stove in the 
middle of the room. These pioneers 
worked, sacrificed, and prayed to 
build the present building and to 
buy the musical equipment. 

The better these folks know you, 
the better they will like you and 
your work. You will want to accept 
invitations into their homes. You 
will be wise to cultivate the promi- 
nent leaders of your community so 
that they will personally support and 
publicly endorse your program. 

Since people do.not like to be 
flattered by a newcomer, progress 
will be slow. Remember that every 
contact is extremely important, 

Some people who do not wait to 
see you after a musical event may 
judge you solely by a_ telephone 
conversation. Perhaps you will be 
asked a question to which the answer 
seems simple and obvious. Even so, 
the person would not have called 
you had he known the answer. You 
will want to be sincere and cordial. 
Encourage the caller to phone you 
personally whenever there is a ques- 
tion about the music department. 
Assure him that if you do not know 
the answer, you will be glad to 
find out. 

Many self-styled music critics will 
be forever giving you advice on 
repertoire, interpretation, and tempi. 
Listen to all of their comments, 
express appreciation for their inter- 
est, and do what seems best. 


Personal Relations 


To surround yourself with the 
best talent of your community, you 
must make personal calls in the 
homes of musical families. As you 
walk up to ring the doorbell, remind 
yourself that you have come to get 
acquainted or to renew a friendship. 
Your presence will radiate your 
desire to make the music of your 
organization more meaningful to 
each person attending your pro- 
grams. Conversation is easily started 
by a comment (not a question!) 
from you about the person’s name, 
occupation, or home. Look for un- 
usual pieces of furniture, pictures, 
certificates, hobbies, or books. Be a 
cood listener. 

Then tell of your proposed pro- 





gram. Suggest how these people can 
help—by joining the musical group, 
by sending their children, by re- 
c1uiting neighbors, and by being 
“choir parents.” 

Once these personal calls have 
been made, you will be amazed at 
the cooperation that these people 
will give in response to telephone 
calls, direct mail, and bulletin re- 
quests. 


Professional Presence 


Even though you are a great force 
in raising the music standards of 
your community, do not take your- 
self too seriously. A driving spirit 
with a rather casual exterior seems 
to accomplish the most. 

Always uphold your profession. 
When anyone speaks disparagingly 
about your colleagues, try to present 
some of the factors that may not 
have been considered. Professional 
organizations can give you prestige; 
periodicals can keep you up to date. 

The “little people” need large 
quantities of sympathy because they 
aspire to greatness. They may cause 
you much worry if you do not 
realize that their seeming envy of 
your success is based on ignorance. 
Persons of small tolerance will 
look upon you with doubt and sus- 
picion. They seem to nurture preju- 


‘dice, selfishness, jealousy, gossip, and 


gloom. They have not learned that 
a grudge is too heavy a load for 
anyone to carry. What can you do 
about these people? Bless them, pray 
for them, and look for signs of good 
in them. Always take time for 
kindness. 

“Yes,” you might well say, “there 
is a lot more to this music business 
than I realized.” 

The books listed below might 
prove helpful reading for you. 


William Robert Anderson, Music as a 
Career. Carl Fischer, New York, 1939. 
Frederick Bushnell Barton, Music as a 


Hobby. Harper & Bros., New York, 1941. 

Ennis Davis, More Than a Pitchpipe. C. C. 
Birchard, Boston, 1943. 

Harriett Johnson, Your Career in Music. 
Dutton, New York, 1944. 

Ruth Vendley Mathews, You Need Music. 
Neil A. Kjos, Chicago, 1941. 

Frederick William Schlieder, Beyond the 
Tonal Horizon of Music. Schlieder Book 
Foundation, Decatur, IIl., 1948. 

Howard Music as a 


Lyman Taubman, 


Profession. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
1941. 


York, 
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OLSEN 


(Continued from page 11) 


with all stops wide open, the vocalist 
held her own in the bellow-blow 
battles. 

Concerts were consummated in 
spite of what, at this distance, seem to 
be insurmountable difficulties. Play- 
ful villagers made passes at the bass 
drum en route to the bandstand. 
When the program was in progress, 
youngsters crawled under the band- 
stand and thumped on the floor. 

Visiting bandsmen were spotted in 
the audience. If the visitor was a 
cornetist, Elmer quit coasting and 
used both lungs. The clarinetist 
squealed fortissimo if the neighbor- 
ing hamlet’s clarinetist happened to 
be out front. Fred didn’t care who 
was present, because he knew that 
no matter how loud he played his 
alto horn stood little chance of 
being heard. 

Intermission time was not exactly 
a rest period for the musicians. The 
village dads financed the concerts, 
and because they put up the funds, 
they demanded a break in the mu- 
sical continuity in order that patrons 
might have ample time to spend 
their money in the business estab- 
lishments. It was during these inter- 
mission periods that Smith, pro- 
prietor of the Mercantile Company, 
mused about the frequence of the 
bandstand’s location directly in 
front of Angus MacDonald’s §gro- 
cery store. Sinith didn’t like the idea 
of the bandstand’s being that close 
to the MacDonald place of business 
so many times in a row. He sus- 
pected skullduggery between band- 
master and MacDonald, and decided 
to look the director up and casually 
suggest a revised ante to insure a 
better break. 

Elmer announced the end of in- 
termission with an abbreviated bugle 
call. With the heavy pieces out of 
the way and the end in sight, the 
band boys assumed a carefree at- 
titude. The march had more back- 
bone but fewer correct notes. Fi- 
nally, after killing off a serenade, 
another waltz, and the final march, 
the concert was terminated. 

Everyone agreed that the event 
was a success. The band had curried 
favor with the muses, and the men 
in the audience had talked shop. 
The crops were going to be good if 
the weather held, and the consensus 
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\FRITZ KREISLER'S 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS; TAMBOURIN CHINOIS; for small, full, or grand 
orchestra 


THE OLD REFRAIN; LIEBESFREUD (Love’s Joy); LIEBESLEID (Love’s Sorrow); 
FAIR ROSMARIN; RONDINO on a theme of Beethoven; VIENNESE 
MELODY (Gaertner); TOY SOLDIER’S MARCH; SYNCOPATION; 
POLICHINELLE—for small or full orchestra 


All titles published separately; each by well-known arranger; 
all for sale by your favorite music store 





Orchestrations on rental only, direct from us: 

CONCERTO in C Major (in style of Vivaldi) Arr. Kreisler 
for Violin and String Orchestra 

VARIATIONS on a theme of Corelli-Tartini 
for Violin and String Orchestra 
LIEBESFREUD, LIEBESLEID, FAIR ROSMARIN, TAMBOURIN CHINOIS, 

CAPRICE VIENNOIS and LA GITANA Arr. Kreisler 
for Violin and Orchestra pe) 

Kreisler | 


PRAELUDIUM AND ALLEGRO (in style of Pugnani) 


arr. Sevitzsky for Orchestra 


Arr. Kreisler 








Quotations given upon request 


CHARLES FOLEY 
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New York 18 UY) 
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seemed to be that the prices for 
farm produce were much too low. 
The women had exchanged gossip 
and recipes, and the businessmen 
had given trade a shot in the arm. 

By 10 p.m. the concert was over; 
Main Street was a litter of cigar butts 
and empty popcorn sacks; the audi- 
ence had climbed into buggies, wag- 
ons and cars for the trip home. 

If the exhausted director and his 
musicians could have looked ahead 
thirty-five years they would have 
seen the Midland Band multiplied 
seventy thousand times. They would 
have seen college-trained teachers 
on the school podium coaching EI- 
mer’s grandson in the art of cornet 
playing and giving advice to Fred’s 
grandniece, currently exploring the 
mysteries of the French horn. 





FREED 


(Continued from page 14) 


Oper, had I seen opera that was as 
dramatically telling, as artistic, and 
as moving as this production and 
the many others that I saw subse- 
quently. And yet I have seen opera 
in many European cities. 

The explanation lies in the fact 
that there are two ways of produc- 
ing opera. One is the traditional ap- 
proach, which is used in most opera 
houses for practical reasons. This 
treats the operatic performance as 
a kind of costumed concert, with 
the quality of the singing being 
heavily accented. The stage gestures 
and stage action are all stereotyped, 
so that a substitute may be called in 
at the last moment to replace an 
indisposed singer. This is a very 
comfortable system and it is the 
one used at the Metropolitan. It 
is called opera, but the result is 
more like costumed singing. 

I have it on the authority of a 
former concertmaster of the Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra that 
the principals rarely rehearse, and 
when they do, they sing so softly 
that they cannot be heard by either 
orchestra or conductor. This, of 
course, fits into the general scheme 
of opera as presented at the Metro- 
politan, The individual — singer 


counts for everything and his voice 
must be spared for his big moment 
in the show, Never mind the result- 
ing raggedness of the ensemble, with 


one singer pulling this way and 
another that way. Don’t give a 
thought to the incongruity and 
woodenness of some of the stage 
situations. The  golden-throated 
tones of the star will save all. 

There is another kind of opera, 
however. This is the kind that I 
saw at the Berlin Volk’s Oper and 
the kind that one sees in Hartford. 
Here the performance is treated as 
a musico-dramatic unit with the 
drama under the command of one 
dominant artistic will and the mu- 
sic under the command of another 
artistic will. These two confer, 
unify their concepts and fulfill them 
with stage picture and music. 

It takes unusually gifted men to 
make such a team as has been de- 
scribed above, and the Hartt Opera 
Guild is fortunate enough to have 
them in the persons of Elemer Nagy 
and Moshe Paranov. Dr. Nagy, 
stage director, stage designer, cos- 
tume designer, lighting expert, and 
musician (a unique combination of 
talents, all first class), has performed 
wonders of coordination in staging 
his performances. His gestures have 
real meaning and his stage pictures 
(a combination of scenery and the 
distribution of his players) have 
beauty. He often changes the light- 
ing of a single episode so that the 
climactic moments are given an in- 
candescent glow, yet this is done so 
subtly that the audience is almost 
unaware of it. Moshe Paranov, his 
musical co-worker, director of the 
Julius Hartt School of Music and 
musical director of the Opera Guild, 
knows how to give dynamic inten- 
sity, freshness, and sparkle to his 
music. But above all, he knows how 
to project the great dramatic mo- 
ments and to subdue the iesser ones. 
And he has not hesitated to demand 
this of both orchestra and singers 
even wher it has meant the under- 
playing of some roles. ‘Together 
these two men have realized a high 
level of artistry in the productions 
of the Hartt Opera Guild. 

But the Guild has not stopped 
with the mere production of opera, 
It has consistently sought to revital- 
ize the operatic repertoire by seek- 
ing out unknown works and com- 
missioning new ones, While the Met- 
ropolitan brings out a new work 
very seldom, very reluctantly, and 
with other people’s money, the Hartt 
Guild has done nothing but pro- 
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duce new works. With the exception 
of Romeo and Juliet, Martha, and 
Hansel and Gretel (the latter has 
been played to 30,000 listeners in 
Hartford and throughout Connec- 
ticut), all the productions of the 
Guild have been of new or little- 
known operas. The repertoire has in- 
cluded such works as Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s Beauty and the Beast, Paul 
Hindemith’s Here and There; Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Telephone, 
The Old Maid and the Thief, and 
Amelia Goes to the Ball; Emil Rez- 
nicek’s Fact or Fiction; von Suppé’s 
Ten Maidens and No Man, and 
many others. 

Last season, it presented the 
world premiere of Isadore Freed’s 
The Princess and the Vagabond, a 
two-act opera on a book by Ruth 
Sawyer. This year’s world premiere 
was Douglas Moore’s White Wings, 
written on the Broadway play by 
Philip Barry. 

Comparing this repertoire with 
the countless Jl Trovatores, Carmens 
and Cavallerias of the Metropolitan, 
one wonders how the Hartt Guild 
can afford to do what the gigantic 
Metropolitan finds too costly to ac- 
complish. New works require de- 
signing and building scenery, cre- 
ating special costumes, coaching 
roles, copying parts for the orches- 
tra, and many other details. 

The answer lies partly with the 
audience and partly with the kind of 
production the Guild fosters. The 
Hartt audience is made up largely 
of people who are bored with the 
endless repetition of the stock 
operas. They have found the Hartt 
performances to be a fresh breeze 
and they bask in it; witness the fact 
that the Guild has played to sold 
out houses for six years. The per- 
formances are in English, which the 
audience understands. The voices 
are young and fresh. If an occa- 
sional off-pitch sound is _ heard 
(clinkers are produced even on the 
Metropolitan stage every now and 
then), there is the compensation of 
intense and artistic drama, a unity 
of purpose from which the prover- 
bial rivalry of opera singers is hap- 
pily missing, and a musical integra- 
tion that comes only when all is 
one. 

From the production angle, Dr. 
Nagy designs both the stage sets and 
costumes. These are then executed 
in the Guild’s own workshops. A 
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production (and a sumptuous one 
at that) costs less than $5000. A 
double cast from the Hartt School 
is provided for every opera, and 
the understudies sing at least one 
public performance, This is expe- 
rience for the future—today’s un- 
derstudy becomes tomorrow’s expe- 
rienced singer. Since the star system 
does not prevail, the audiences do 
not feel cheated when an under- 
study sings. The orchestra is chosen 
from the Hartt School Symphony. 
The lighting is planned by Dr. Nagy 
and is controlled by one of the sen- 
ior music students of the Hartt 
School, who supervises the effects 
from a thickly cued vocal score of 
the opera. 

It is in such theaters that the fu- 
ture of American opera lies, rather 
than in the large opera house, for 
what is being done in Hartford can, 
and in fact is being done to some 
degree in other parts of the country 
as well. 





TIBBETT 


(Continued from page 5) 


though admittedly in its initial birth 
pangs, has already begun to make 
itself felt as an important new de- 
velopment, and is stealing the thun- 
der of radio. It takes no crystal 
gazer to see what the eventual re- 
sult will be. The Met has another 
fund drive on, which, as before, the 
radio is assisting immeasurably. But 
what of tomorrow, or next year, or 
five years from now? 

Opera will inevitably be televised. 
Now there are the usual objections 
from the die-hards. The greatest ar- 
tists are going slowly and reluctantly 
along with television, Expenses are 
great, salaries low, The transmission 
of the opening performance at the 
Met this year was not an overwhelm- 
ing success. Operational difficulties 
were enormous and, for the most 
part, not overcome. Many people 
want to wait until television is per- 
fected. 

The answers to all of this are ob- 
vious. Since when, to tackle the last 
objection first, have Americans 
waited for perfection without at- 
tempting to accomplish something? 
If I had listened to my many ad- 
visers, I would never have gone to 
Hollywood for musical pictures; a 
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Thomas F. Dunhill 
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full length musical had never been 
made until then. Nor would I ever 
have gone into radio. No other ar- 
tist had ever had a regular commer- 
cial program when I first appeared 
on the Firestone Hour. It was pio- 
neering, in a way, but it was also 
something deeper. There is no vain- 
er pretense than waiting for perfec- 
tion before doing something as well 
as one can. I have been singing in 
opera for twenty-five years, but I 
have never sung what I consider a 
perfect performance. 

As to the one opera we have seen 
televised, it was not a fair test on 
which to base the faults or merits of 
the new medium. It must be remiem- 
bered that the television was a sec- 
ondary consideration. ‘The opera, 
the stars, and the entire ensemble 
were chosen for an opening night 
at the Met, and it had been ar- 
ranged, rehearsed, and _ planned 
long before there was any idea that 
it would be televised. The Metro- 
politan hires its artists for their 
voices and acting ability on its stage, 
not as yet for their photogenic pos- 
sibilities. What could have been 


more ridiculous than for the man- 
agement to contract artists for the 
opening night who would be good 
on television for one occasion and 
of no use the rest of the season? 

The surprising thing was that the 
experiment turned out as well as it 
did. If that performance could be 
considered (if not a success) at least 
not a failure, it opened the eyes of 
many people to the possibilities of 
the future. 

The economic questions are 
bound to be solved. Most of us can 
remember the infancy of radio and 
the nominal salaries which were 
paid. It was only after the adver- 
tising possibilities of the medium 
had been fully developed that the 
high fees of today became a worth- 
while investment for the sponsors. 
So tar, the potential of television is 
great, but it will not be realized 
until the channels have grown into 
a network comparable to that of 
radio. When home sets become the 
rule rather than the exception, sal- 
aries paid to performers will grow 
in proportion, 

As for the stars, especially those 


who are radio favorites, it is under- 
standable that they are reluctant to 
desert a profitable field in which 
they are already known, to embark 
upon an unknown course. I believe 
that chief among their reasons for 
hesitancy is the indefinite status of 
make-up for television. (Inciden- 
tally, at the Metropolitan’s Othello 
last November, the performers were 
made up for the operatic audience, 
and not for the television). Most 
people, and this applies not only to 
singers but to the average man and 
woman, have a fundamental vanity 
which makes them wish to appear 
to their best advantage. Unfortu- 
nately, this is still unpredictable on 
television. 

But the handwriting is on the 
wall, and the sooner opera realizes 
it and goes halfway to meet televi- 
sion the better. It will have to make 
some readjustments, and the result 
may be a further streamlining of 
our singers as well as type casting 
instead of a star system; but what- 
ever it is, it will bring new life and 
interest to opera at a moment when 
it needs them badly. 
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KURTZ 


(Continued from page 15) 


as they say in Hollywood, I was 
“typed.” 

In spite of artistic success and 
prestige engagements, I was getting 
nowhere. Last year I was engaged 
for concerts in Europe, and wel- 
comed the chance to go back and 
play in the cities where I had built 
my career in the first place, and 
which were associated with such 
happy memories of my youth. This 
tour gave my management in Amer- 
ica the necessary ammunition with 
which to shoot for recitals, and they 
made the greatest possible use of it. 
Suddenly, instead of a comparative- 
ly unknown commodity, I was a 
cellist who was touring the Euro- 
pean capitals. The effect was imme- 
diate. If I was popular in Europe, 
I must be all right. My playing had 
not changed at all, but the manner 
of presentation to concert audiences 
and committees had changed. 

Of course, as I said at the outset, 
I lost money on my European tour. 
But this coming summer I am going 


back for return engagements in 


‘every city in which I played, and 


many more have been added to the 
list. I have learned my lesson. No 
more retirements for me. 

I have written mostly of my own 
experiences; it is only because I am 
naturally qualified to speak of them 
and would rather discuss a concrete 
case than speak in_ generalities. 
What was unusual in my history was 
the nine-year sabbatical which I 
took voluntarily. But if you will 
think of other instrumentalists, you 
will see that they all migrate to Eu- 
rope for concerts between their sea- 
sons in this country. This is not 
done, as we have seen, for financial 
reasons. Prestige is the only answer. 
And that this is obligatory is the 
proof that a certain snobbishness 
still exists in this country, and that 
we still want the European endorse- 
ment of an artist before committing 
ourselves to admiration of the talent 
and ability which we should be able 
to evaluate for ourselves. 

What makes this doubly strange 
is that the situation exists only in 
regard to instrumentalists. The age 


of the American Voice is already 
well-advanced. We are constantly 
discovering great American singers 
who develop their entire careers 
here and finally go to Europe, not 
for experience or prestige, but as 
musical ambassadors, carrying dig- 
nity and accomplishment as their 
inherent right. Many of them never 
go to Europe at all. 

But it is practically impossible to 
name one top-flight instrumentalist 
who does not have to concertize in 
Europe to maintain his position. 

The answer would seem to be that 
we have not yet established our own 
great tradition of American-born in- 
strumentalists. ‘Therefore we are still 
forced to bow to European opinion 
in this one respect. When the United 
States has produced as many pian- 
ists, violinists, and cellists of world- 
famous caliber as they have singers, 
then finally the focal point will 
change, and we will really come of 
age musically. Then self-assurance 
will follow naturally, and “Made in 
America” will be the highest distinc- 
tion to which an instrumentalist can 
aspire. 
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NALLIN 


(Continued from page 9) 


the same arrangements of the music, 
with added parts for the woodwinds, 
were played. This was a quasi- 
versatile organization, for it could 
continue to fulfill its open air func- 
tions and play indoors as well; its 
sonorous element was of sufficient 
interest to permit this dual use. Its 
weakness lay in the fact that it 
could not serve either use to perfec- 
tion—temperature changes wrought 


havoc with woodwind instruments 
when used out-of-doors; audiences 
which had become acquainted with 
orchestral sonority reacted negatively 
to the heavy, percussive drive of in- 
door band concerts. 

During the third decade of the 
century several phenomena arose 
which markedly influenced the 
course of band development: (1) the 
gradual use of musical instruments 
heretofore neglected by the band, 
i.e., alto and bass clarinets, flutes, 
French horns, tympani, string basses, 
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etc.; (2) a movement to strengthen 
the woodwind family of instruments 
with a corresponding restriction in 
the use of brass instruments; (3) the 
rise of the school band movement, a 
development which materially im- 
plemented the first two items; and 
(4) audiences, educated through or- 
chestral concerts, began to listen to 
bands. Previously the band had sup- 
plied a background for social occa- 
sions; now band concerts were given 
before attentive audiences, who lis- 
tened to the band and _ rendered 
aesthetic judgments upon what they 
heard. 

The items on the above list are in 
effect complementary. With school 
sponsorship the way was opened for 
the careful nurturing and cultiva- 
tion of various instrumental groups. 
The financial problem was not 
solved, but by scheduling expendi- 
tures on a long-term basis desired 
instrumentation could be developed 
over the years and not left to chance 
as had previously been the case. 
Moreover, student musicians could 
also be developed, many of whom 
could equal or surpass the “profes- 
sional” musicians, The addition of 
new instruments could bring color 
to the band, but this could only be 
brought about by diminishing the 
heavy, solid brass sonority. Band di- 
rectors brought this about in the 
most expedient but also most hap- 
hazard fashion they knew—by a nu- 
merical decrease in the brass instru- 
ments and a numerical increase in 
the woodwinds. Alas, arrangers con- 
tinued to write and publishers con- 
tinued to publish music based on 
the old brass band principle wherein 
a premium was placed on the mas- 
sive, thick sound. Elegance, refine- 
ment, clarity, and color were not 
vouchsafed to the band. Thus was 
the symphonic bend born—under 
the shadow of an illusion. The band 
was not permitted to woo its au- 
dience with gentle ways; rather it 
must attain its objective by brute 
strength alone. 

Thus we find that the band had 
an evolution, a fact clearly demon- 
strable to all. The band of today 
is not the band of fifty years ago; 
there has been a change of concept, 
a change of goals. Musicianship has 
developed in countless participants; 
sponsors and audiences are vitally 
interested in the rise and dissemina- 
tion of good band music; but all of 
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this has been minimized and _ re- 
stricted by the music scored and 
written for the band. Inducing con- 
temporary composers to write for the 
band is one facet of improvement, 
but more pertinent and germane is 
the rescoring of band arrangements 
that were written originally on the 
basis of the old brass band principle 
of dull, thick sound. New arrange- 
ments should realize the potential- 
ities inherent in writing for wind 
instruments; colors and_ sonorities 
must be reworked and_ utilized. 
There is much that can and should 
be done along these avenues. 





VON ENDE 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing-ground for you and the learner, 
or is it a battlefield? Does Joe play 
Bach under your baton, and turn 
him off when he comes over the 
home radio? Ask him. He will very 
probably give you a truthful answer. 

Does Sally with the sparkling eyes 
and lilting voice contemplate a stage 
career? Find out. Counsel with her. 
Does Harry, preparing a_ violin 
solo for the contest in April, under- 
stand the background of the com- 
position and its composer and the 
bearing of these factors upon its 
interpretation? Talk it over with 
him, 

When it is obvious that some lack 
of information or some erroneous 
thinking is causing Joe to misplay 
repeatedly a certain passage, a care- 
fully planned test, written or oral, 
individual or group, can help reveal 
to you the flaws in his thinking. 
If the test results do not tell you 
what is going on in his mind, they 
will at least have the negative virtue 
of letting you know what is not 
happening there. Testing programs 
in music education are an almost 
unexplored field, yet they are a 
valuable aid in investigating the 
other person’s thinking. 

These individual thought proc- 
esses and reactions, these personal 
feelings and emotions, are the raw 
material of our work; the shaping 
and forming of them to higher ends 
is our goal. They must not be al- 
lowed to become submerged in the 
intricacies and difficulties of tech- 
nical problems. The excellence of 
execution of that tricky marching 
maneuver is not so important as 
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the effect upon the marchers of 
striving for excellence. The achiev- 
ing of perfection in the performance 
of that operetta must not take prec- 
edence over the musical and emo- 
tional development of the individual 
performers. 

The quality of performance, | 
believe, need never suffer by reason 
of this individualized approach, by 
constantly attempting to know, to 
think, and to feel as your students 
do. On the contrary, I am certain 
that the nearer the director and 





performer, the teacher and pupil, 
approach a community of thinking, 
the nearer to perfection will be their 
joint endeavors. You the teacher, the 
leader, must take the first steps to 
establish this meeting of minds. One 
of the major techniques of your 
craft is the ability to reach into the 
mind of your student and know 
what is happening there. This skill is 
a primary tool of our trade. It is your 
business and my business to learn 
to use it well. Know what your 
students are thinking. 
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in his or her mode of pronunciation 
generally differs from that of an- 
other, even in the same locality, 
However, the Negro was always dis- 
criminating in his taste, choice, and 
use of dialect in singing. There is an 
extraordinary skill in making dialect 
word-form coalesce with the thought 
to be expressed. The true use of dia- 
lect, then, depends more upon the 
individual and the use he would 





make of it than upon the dialect it- 
self. Consequently, it is well for the 
folk singer to investigate the lyrics 
of dialect at hand, and to establish 
their authenticity. Then if he fails 
in this, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he did his best when 
the original version is brought to 
light. 

It must also be emphasized that 
all the so-called “traditional” Negro 
habits in singing his song should be 
gone over in detail. In light of the 
current exaggerations, many inter- 
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pretations have become vulgarities 
and malefactions. Before this “tra- 
ditional” manner (really corrupted 
into stereotypes) can be made clear 
it is important that we first consider 
what Negro music is. Negro music 
has been influenced by almost every 
climate, culture, and nation. When 
we say Negro music we mean music 
which reflects by content, idiom, and 
function, the true spirit of Negro 
life. Many vulgar songs that have 
been attributed to the Negro were 
never reoted in Negro music at all. 
For the true folk songs of the Negro 
in Africa, and even in America, 
were not all about war, carnality, 
and frivolity. Most of the folk songs 
in the last three hundred years in 
America pertain to religion or work. 
The work songs are life in move- 
ment, color, and tone. The Negro 
found comfort in movement, a surg- 
ing and whirling theme. Even in 
many of the spirituals there is the 
same driving force. 

But both in spiritual and in work 
song, the blending of the words as 
sung is quite different from the same 
words conveyed by the cold print. 
To sing folk songs in words from 
which have been expunged the ra- 
cial and picturesque quality seems 
as colorless, inartistic, and unnatural 
as to sing Scotch or Irish ballads in 
anything but the vernacular, or 
German and French folk songs in 
other than their own quaint and 
simple verse. The Negro folk song 
is primarily dialect in a legato form 
of speech, The African language was 
transplanted into English, creating 
modified harsher sounds, often slid- 
ing words together and leaving out 
whole syllables. 

Negro folk songs have both verve 
and tension, but too large a tone 
and too intense a treatment are to 
be avoided. While there is no reason 
to be afraid of quantity, there is 
every reason to be careful of the 
quality. A full and clear round tone 
should be used. All too many folk 
interpretations fail from lack of the 
animal vitality, which is a worse de- 
fect than indiscriminate exuberance. 
It should be remembered that not 
all Negro music is jazzy. We hear 
only too often that Negro music is 
“rhythm.” Surely there is a rhythm, 
and the music should be clearly 
demarcated, but the phrase must be 
allowed its natural flexibility. At- 
tempts to create the folk-like quality 
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employed in folk songs by use of this 
imitation of the “Negro quality” 
should be tempered with discrimina- 
tion, or the dialect and ornaments 
may mar the melodic flow of the 
song. These nuances employed in 
Negro folk songs were not intro- 
duced as ornaments, but as declama- 
tory or melodic functions. Yet these 
scoops, slides, and groans often lend 
greater elasticity to a song and help 
to avoid monotony. The spirit of 
the songs is sometimes lost without 
these embellishments. 

Folklorists and rival folk singers 
may argue for the right way to sing 
a certain song until tempers are 
frayed and blows are exchanged. But 
only the singer who looks at these 
songs objectively—as chronicles of 
everyday life, expressions from a cer- 
tain period in our history—can fully 
understand the Negro songs as living 
music, subject to perpetual growth 
and change. It is the folk singer’s 
prerogative to be also folk com- 
poser; to re-create textually and mu- 
sically a song that he has learned in 
such a manner that is de facto, 
though not de jure, his song. Such 
re-creation may be conscious or it 
may be unconscious, but that has 
no bearing on the right of any folk 
song to be so called. This license is 
only given to permit the interpreter 
enough freedom to avoid stereotype. 
"¢ should never make changes 
in original or traditional text or 
music at his own discretion, Tradi- 
tional authority has already been set, 
yet he is still interpreter (re-creator) 
and folk composer (creator) all in 
one. 
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experience in the principles of demo- 
cratic citizenship,’ through coopera- 
tion among class members toward 
an agreed goal, through submerg- 
ence of individual desires in order 
to achieve that goal, through mutual 
acceptance of a qualified leader, 
through sportmanship, and so on. 

Although almost every neighbor- 
hood organization has athletic activ- 
ities, bands and glee clubs are rare. 
Few qualified musicians are willing 
to work for a social worker’s pay, 

*An excellent treatment of this subject 
may be found in The Music Curriculum in 


a Changing World, by Lilla Belle Pitts. 
Silver Burdett & Co., New York, 1944. 
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and many music teachers are unable 
or unwilling to use a recreational 
approach to music. On the other 
hand, not many good recreation 
leaders or social workers are mu- 
sicians. 

Recreational music has none of 
the formality of the classroom, nor 
the strived-for perfection of the pri- 
vate studio. Formal music _ lessons 
are for children who are interested 
in music or who are willing to obey 
interested parents. Sometimes recrea- 
tional music motivates serious pri- 





vate study, but this is not its object. 
Primarily it teaches people to en- 
tertain themselves by participation. 

A recreational approach is not 
ordinarily feasible in public school 
music, which aims at teaching music 
appreciation. Occasionally though 
it is justifiable where the orthodox 
music program does not satisfy com- 
munity needs. 

In 1944 I was assigned to teach 
fifth- and sixth-grade music and 
spelling departmentally in an under- 
privileged neighborhood, My pred- 
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ecessor had once organized a band 
which had won a prize on a radio 
amateur program. The principal was 
set on my reassembling the group, 
even though most of the best players 
had graduated. 

The band was extracurricular, al- 
though no extracurricular time was 
provided. We rehearsed three times 
a week. Once on a lunch hour, once 
after school, and once during school 
hours, sharing the classroom with 
my fifth graders while they wrote 
spelling assignments. 


There were several “‘musicians” in 
the school, but only five of them 
could be persuaded to join the band. 
We started with four buglers and a 
drummer, The Salvation Army Cen- 
ter and the American Legion Post 
had lent them instruments and 
taught them to play The Marines’ 
Hymn and This Is the Army, Mr. 


Jones. I taught them The Caissons 


Song. 

We set out on a vigorous note- 
reading campaign, but a series of 
mishaps began. One bugler reached 
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the age of sixteen and quit school. 
Another had to return his bugle to 
the Post. Our drummer broke his 
“head” and couldn’t afford to have 
it repaired. Then our best bugler 
was suspended from school for blow- 
ing reveille in the middle of an art 
lesson. We had to discontinue re- 
hearsals until he was reinstated. 

By the end of six weeks my great 
expenditure of unsalaried overtime 
energy had gotten us nowhere em- 
barrassingly fast. The principal 
wanted a BAND. 

“Miss Pereira, would you please 
‘organize’ the children?” 

“Yes, sir, immediately.” 

He didn’t care whether or not the 
band learned to read music. He 
wanted a sort of hobby club to in- 
still the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment that comes from working to- 
gether. 

He was right! Our buglers were 
too dull to get through high school. 
And the school had many other pu- 
pils of similar genre. In fact, there 
were enough morons to fill three 
“subnormal” rooms, but since no 
specialized teachers were available, 
these “problem children” were scat- 
tered throughout the building. 

So we did away with the abstrac- 
tions and concentrated on reper- 
toire. The Merry Widow Waltz and 
The Surrey with the Fringe on 
Top could be played on the bugles 
(with slight alterations). The band 
learned them partly by note, partly 
by rote. 


Variety 


Two clarinet players who could 
read music entered the band and 
helped to teach the others. One by 
one we added a Spanish guitarist, 
two more drummers, a trumpeter, a 
Hawaiian electric guitarist, a toy- 
xylophonist who could play simple 
piano music, and three accerdion- 
ists and two saxophonists. In, all we 
had a fifteen-piece band which en- 
tertained servicemen at USO centers, 
at Chicago’s Navy Pier, and at Ju- 
nior Red Cross meetings. 

When four of the members grad- 
uated they continued to rehearse 
with us after school once a week. 
Most of them did not finish high 
school, but three of them, even now, 
four years later, are still playing to- 
gether at weddings and parties. 

The band inspired three of its 
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number to resume interrupted. in- 
strumental study. A half dozen non- 
members purchased instruments to 
try to “join up.” The little group 
was a successful musical experiment, 
even though it stressed nothing more 
than having fun. 

The recreational approach was ex- 
pedient here, but is not recommend- 
ed in situations where the cultural 
level of pupils is high. Recreation 
should be confined to after-school 
hours in settlements, community 
houses, church basements, club 
rooms, and park fieldhouses. 

The WPA Adult Education Proj- 
ect did excellent work along these 
lines, although its value was not en- 
tirely appreciated by taxpayers or 
even by participants. 


Search for Instructors 


It was hard to find suitable in- 
structors. Many were not willing to 
work for the small remuneration we 
had to offer. Some were trained as 
teachers or specialists in their field 
but could teach only in a formal sit- 
uation. Below are some examples. 

I engaged one dancing teacher 
who had a well-known private stu- 
dio but who insisted upon perfection 
of each step and spent the entire 
period teaching drills. One art teach- 
er expected to sit in his room and 
wait for serious students to clamor 
for instruction. His was a newly in- 
troduced subject. He became indig- 
nant at the suggestion that he talk 
to individuals, make his subject 
seem attractive and round up his 
own class. 

One young lady opened her class 
only to the clean-faced and well-be- 
haved, not realizing that the rough- 
necks and vandals are those who 
need attention most. Another lady 
from a “better neighborhood” re- 
signed with the statement: “I refuse 
to expose myself to human carrion 
who wash their socks but once a 
month!” 

One singing teacher tried unsuc- 
cessfully to function not as a teacher 
but as an entertainer, seeking to 
drum up business for his private 
studio. 

These persons were misfits. Most 
of the teachers I managed to en- 
gage were sincere persons, however, 
who enjoyed helping others. Two 
young gym instructors furnished 
their own basketballs and worked 
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many hours on their own time to 
train our boys for tournaments. An- 
other young man who taught art 
used his own supplies and lent a set 
of weights to the gym. Our sewing 
teacher had once owned six milli- 
nery shops, but was not too snob- 
bish to bring her own materials and 
show some of our local ladies how 
to transform a man’s old felt hat 
into a chic female creation. 

A former pupil of mine (from the 
original band of “‘fifteen”) brought 
his drum set, paid his own taxi fare, 





and played dance music for entire 
evenings without salary. 

The drama teacher, a professional * 
theatrical agent who did this work 
because she loved children, produced 
amateur shows and inspired a num- 
ber of boys and girls to take music 
and dancing lessons. 

Then, too, I found a handful of 
neighborhood leaders who were will- 
ing to cooperate financially for tour- 
nament trophies, and spend hours 
helping to supervise assembly hall 
projects. 
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Unsung conmmunity heroes, all of 
them! And in every neighborhood 
are others like them. Not necessarily 
persons with degrees or diplomas, or 
specialists in any particular art. Just 
people who have the knack of help- 
ing other human beings to help 
themselves. 

If only more musicians could be 
trained to join them in this work, 
so much could be accomplished. A 
larger clientele at the recreation cen- 
ter; a smaller attendance at reform 
school! 
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(Continued from page 7) 


operate on its stated basis, an cr- 
chestra so organized should be very 
successful. In actual practice, how- 
ever, most of these so-called mem- 
bers are perfectly content to attend 
the concerts and leave all problems 
and pleasures of management and 
finance to a small group or com- 
mittee. 

Many orchestras, aware that the 
above plan does not insure actual 
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participation of a large number of 
people, have preferred to develop 
their organizations on a more real- 
istic basis. and in the constitution 
have vested voting power in only the 
executive board. As can readily be 
seen, the executive committee or 
board is the group of persons who 
probably will carry the main respon- 
sibility for managing the orchestra’s 
affairs regardless of which organiza- 
tion plan is decided upon. 


“But how does the orchestra’s first 
executive board come into exist- 
ence?” is the next question asked 
by newly formed orchestra groups. 
The board may be formed through a 
vote of all participants, but usually 
the small group of musicians and 
citizens who start the orchestra se- 
lect the personnel of the first ex- 
ecutive board. Frequently these first 
selections are made through a com- 
bination of circumstance, opportun- 
ism, and habit—a rather unimposing 
triumvirate upon which to base any 
institution. Every community in- 
cludes persons who are publicly rec- 
ognized as “music lovers,” and others 
who traditionally are accepted as 
board member prospects for all 
kinds of “uplift” organizations. Fre- 
quently the orchestra group timidly, 
apologetically and with a “hat-in- 
hand” attitude asks these people to 
serve on the board. Knowing little 
of what is involved, but willing to 
lend their names to a good cause, 
they accept. As a result, the orches- 
tra may find itself saddled with an 
ineffectual board, It may take years 
to unseat these board members and 
develop a strong board—an absolute 
requirement for a_ successful or- 
chestra. 


In the ideal orchestra referred to 
in earlier articles in this series (but 
whose existence has not yet been 
discovered) there would be at least 
one person of: authority and great 
vision in the starting group. He 
would know the strongest leaders in 
the community, would go to them 
individually and say: “Here, sir, is 
the beginning of one of the greatest 
assets this city will ever have—a 
symphony orchestra. It will bring 
beauty, joy, and great civic pride 
to our citizens. It will take years to 
mature, and the process will require 
lots of hard work, money, time, and 
patience. We are offering you the 
privilege of contributing your abil- 
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ities and your leadership to this im- 
portant community venture. 

“You will be expected to assist in 
its guidance and management. You 
will be expected to participate in 
the fund raising. You will have to 
learn many things which you do not 
now know. You will! find your great- 
est capabilities challenged, for a 
successful symphony requires all the 
ingenuity and the strongest leader- 
ship it can muster. Do you care to 
accept our offer and serve on the 
first executive board of our sym- 
phony orchestra?” 

And, in this ideal orchestra, the 
community leaders would accept, 
start to work immediately, and the 
orchestra would prosper ever after. 

Inasmuch as this happy state of 
affairs probably will not exist, at 
least the starting group can care- 
fully analyze the qualifications of 
the persons whom it is considering 
for membership on the executive 
board. The following are some of 
the questions which should be asked 
about prospective board members, 
together with the answers which 
should be received: 

Does (he or she) have the required 
mental capacity to envision the potentialties 
for community cultural development which 
are inherent in a successful local symphony 
together with a recognition of the basic 
requirements of such a venturer Answer 
should be yes for all prospects. 

Will he bring true leadership and sound 
community planning to the orchestra? An- 
swer should be yes for all prospects. 

Will he bring successful business acumen 
and procedures to the orchestra? Answer 
should be yes for nearly all prospects. 

Is he willing and able to give time and 
effort to the orchestra? Answer should be 
yes for all prospects. 

Does he represent some facet of the 
community life which is not already being 
represented by some other prospect? Answer 
should be yes for all prospects. 

Will he have some personal axe to grind 
in the management of the  orchestra’s 
affairs? Answer must be no for all prospects. 

Is he in a financial position to assist the 
orchestra and does he have an entree to 
persons and institutions of wealth? Answer 
should be yes for at least some of the 
prospects. 


Conclusions concerning the char- 
acteristics of a single individual 
based on generalizations drawn from 
the group to which he belongs are 
generally dangerous and often in- 
valid. Yet it appears that there are 
certain thinking patterns that form 
as a result of years of work and the 
type of responsibilities carried by 
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individuals. Certain of these thought 
patterns have appeared often enough 
within orchestra boards to justify 
mentioning them, while at the same 
time remembering that exceptions 
will always occur which will disprove 
the rule. 

In general, the man who has estab- 
lished and developed his own suc- 
cessful business or professional prac- 
tice will have more ingenuity, more 
assertiveness and initiative than will 
the man who is employed by others 
even in a high position of great 


responsibility. The employed man, 
however, may be more diligent in 
carrying out details and following 
through on some specific task. Both 
of these characteristics are of great 
value to an orchestra board, but it 
is important that the members be 
so chosen that there will be proper 
balance of these qualities within the 
board. Furthermore, it is important 
that the men take on those aspects 
of the orchestra work which will 
enable them to make best use of 
their special talents, 
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A man engaged in the religious, 
education, or arts profession will 
usually bring a wide vision and 
understanding of the intangible val- 
ues of such cultural activities as a 
symphony orchestra, but he may not 
be able also to offer practical help 
on how to translate these visions 
into realities. However, a well-bal- 
anced orchestra board needs one or 
more of the so-called visionaries. 

A woman of strong personality 
and wide experience in community 
affairs brings to a board a tenacity, 
a will to do, and a refusal to be 
discouraged by almost insurmount- 
able difficulties which often put the 
men to shame. Whereas the men are 
prone to look at the total problem 
and occasionally find it appears too 
big to tackle, a woman sort of rolls 
up her sleeves and starts in doing 
something — anything — about some 
one phase of it. Frequently it is just 
this extra push which will start the 
board and the orchestra rolling 
again. 

Then there is the delicate matter 
of the personal interrelationships of 
board members. If these intricate in- 
terrelationships are understood and 
taken into account when members 
are selected, the board will be 
much stronger than it will be if they 
are ignored. 

Sociologists have discovered that 
there are well-established strata of 
organization in all groups of living 
things. For instance, they have found 
that a flock of chickens has a well- 
established pecking order. Certain 
chickens earn or inherit the right 
to peck other chickens, and the next 
group can peck still other chickens 
but cannot peck the ones by whom 
they themselves get pecked. 

In a more or less refined fashion, 
there is a human “pecking order” 
which is not discussed in such bald 
terms. But translated into human 
activity it simply means that the 
corporation president will probably 
act more freely if his associates are 
chosen from similar business levels. 
The presence on the board of a clerk 
in the bank instead of the bank 
president himself may make the 
corporation president more circum- 
spect in his board meeting observa- 
tions and subsequent activity. 

Incidentally this situation on the 
executive board is in direct contrast 
to the situation within the orchestra 
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playing personnel. In the latter, it 
makes absolutely no difference how 
a member earns his living. The only 
important consideration is how well 
he can handle his instrument and to 
what extent he understands Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Gershwin. If he un- 
derstands the music and can play it 
well, he immediately earns a_posi- 
tion of ascendancy within the play- 
ing group, regardless of whether he 
is a corporation’s president or its 
janitor. 

In addition to the above personal 
considerations, the executive board 
should be widely representative of 
the community life. Within its mem- 
bership, there should be representa- 
tion from such groups as_ privately 
owned business, large corporations, 
labor, the schools, the churches, the 
women of the community, profes- 
sional groups, municipal and_pos- 
sibly state government, and any 
other large group having a separate 
entity in the community which offers 
or should provide potential financial 
and moral support for the orchestra, 
One board member may be repre- 
sentative of several of these units 
of the community. The inclusion on 
the board of the community’s best 
lawyer is of inestimable value, for 
he can advise the orchestra not only 
on legal procedures but also on 
those extra-legal procedures which 
emergencies occasionally demand. 

Representation on the board from 
the orchestra’s playing personnel it- 
self is a moot question. Inasmuch as 
the motivation for the establishment 
of the orchestra usually comes from 
the musicians, it seems logical and 
proper, at the outset at least, that 
the playing personnel should have 
representation on the board. As the 
organization becomes more complex, 
this policy may change. 

Some boards and conductors feel 
that a clear-cut division should be 
made on a management-labor basis, 
and that representation of the mu- 
sicians on the board is unnecessary 
and inadvisable. They further point 
out that if the musicians are relieved 
of the business and financial prob- 
lems of the orchestra, they are freer 
to place all of their energies on the 
musical side of the work. If the ex- 
ecutive board carries out its respon- 
sibilities and obligations well, the 
musicians are usually content to do 
just that. The nearer the orchestra 
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approaches an all-professional char- 
acter with all musicians receiving 
financial reimbursement for their 
services, the more likelihood there 
will be that this sentiment prevails. 

In most community symphonies, 
however, the orchestra exists only 
because the musicians are willing 
and able to contribute untold time 
and talent. Certainly if any group 
has earned the right to have a voice 
in the management of the orchestra’s 
affairs it is the musicians themselves. 
Therefore, if they want representa- 
tion on the executive board it seems 
that they should have it. At the 
same time, the orchestra players 
should choose their representatives 
wisely so that proper interpretation 
of their views will be given to the 
board. 


Size of the Board 


The size of the board will depend 
largely on the size of the community. 
Many orchestras start with a board 
of seven or nine members, increasing 
the size later if advisable. Others, 
having a cooperative project be- 
tween several municipalities, may 
have an executive board of thirty 
or more. 

The chairman or president of the 
group will probably emerge as a 
“natural” because of his interest and 
position of leadership. If not, his 
careful selection is of paramount im- 
portance. Above all, he must be able 
to lend vision and security to the 
organization through his past record 
in the community, He should be a 
fine public speaker, a well-liked in- 
dividual, readily accepted, widely 
known, trusted and respected by the 
entire community. 

The executive board should have 
full responsibility for directing the 
policies, growth, and finances of the 
symphony. In its planning and 
thinking the board should keep far 
ahead of the orchestra’s actual de- 
velopment. Unfortunately, some 
symphony boards are the followers 
instead of the leaders. The orchestra 
seems to mature almost in spite of 
its board rather than because of it, 
and if this is true the board person- 
nel is not adequate. It should be 
liquidated and a new board formed. 
Eventually the orchestra must have 
strong forceful board leadership— 
the sooner the better. 





The board should set up proced- 
ures whereby the conductor and per- 
son responsible for the orchestra’s 
detail work are also responsible for 
keeping the board fully informed of 
the activities of the orchestra. An 
uninformed board cannot do a good 
job. It should establish sound finan- 
cial procedures with adequate con- 
trols and budget practices. It should 
provide itself with proper legal 
counsel and should have a_profes- 
sional attitude toward and a busi- 
nesslike working relationship with 
its conductor. 

The board, individually and col- 
lectively, should serve constantly as 
a sounding board to the rest of the 
community on the value, goals, and 
needs of the symphony. To do this 
well, every board member has to be 
personally sold on the orchestra. If 
he is only lukewarm about it, he is 
neither a desirable nor a sufficient 
quantity. Let him move over and 
give his place to someone who is 
enthusiastic about the orchestra. 

Most executive boards find that 
the work is facilitated by the ap- 
pointment of a chairman or com- 
mittees to study and advise on 
specific problems. Some of these com- 
mittees, such as the following, may 
be in constant operation. 

1. Long-range planning commit- 
tee. A committee to set up the 
orchestra’s goals, together with rec- 
ommendations and time tables for 
meeting these goals, 

2. Budget or finance committee. 
Usually numbering three members, 
this committee operates throughout 
the year, sets up estimates of finan- 
cial needs and resources, and recom- 
mends expenditure policies. 

3. Committee on union problems. 
Problems relating to the musicians’ 
and stage hands’ unions, including 
concert and radio scales, are referred 
to this committee. 

4. Housing committee. The hous- 
ing committee studies problems in- 
volved in the orchestra’s varied hous- 
ing problems, including places for 
rehearsals, concerts, and office space. 

5. Publicity and promotion com- 
mittee. This committee should be 
headed by a man who is an outstand- 
ing publicity and promotion person, 
and should set forth the board pol- 
icies governing the orchestra’s year- 
round publicity and promotion. 

6. Committee. on long-range fi- 
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This conamittee should 
study ways and means for the or- 
chestra to build up financial security 
through wills and bequests, trust 
funds, support by taxation, and 
so on. 


nancing. 


7. Orchestra personnel committee, 
Such a committee would be respon- 
sible for consulting with the conduc- 
tor and orchestra representatives on 
special problems involving the play- 
ing personnel. 

Periodically the executive board 
should critically examine its. own 
work in the light of the obligations 
and responsibilities it has assumed. 
If the orchestra is not moving for- 
ward as anticipated, let the board 
pause and review its own work be- 
fore it leaps to the conclusion that 
the fault lies with the orchestra’s 
manager, the conductor, or the mu- 
sicians. 

On the other hand, civic-minded 
men and women who successfully 
serve on symphony orchestra boards 
are making a tremendous though 
usually unglamorous contribution to 
their communities. The board mem- 
bers are performing a service which 
should not be ignored or deprecated 
by the community, the conductor, or 
the orchestra. The most successful 
development of a community sym- 
phony requires the combined efforts 
and mutual respect of all units of 
the organization. 


futhor’s Note: The complete constitution 
of the Charleston Symphony Orchestra is 
printed not as a model constitution but 
rather as one community symphony con- 
stitution which has permitted the successful 
development of at least one orchestra. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE CHARLESTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, INC.. A CORPORATION 
CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE [— NAMI 


The name of this association shall be the 
Charleston Symphony Orchestra, Inc. 


ARTICLE Il OBJECTIVES 
It shall be the objectives of this associa- 
tion to promote and offer musical enter: 
tainment in all its forms, especially concert 
programs, in the City of Charleston and 
elsewhere, and to enter into contracts for 
such purpose; and to do any and all things 
deemed proper and legal in the furtherance 
of musical advantages te those persons resi- 
dent in Charleston and its adjacent area. 
ARTICLE If PURPOSE 
The purpose of this Association is to af- 
ford the citizens of Charleston, West Vir- 
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ginia, and adjacent territory, further oppor- 
tunities for musical entertainment and 
enjoyment than they now enjoy, and at the 
same time to promote, develop and operate 
musical enterprises; provided, however, that 
this Association will not, in any way, con- 
travene the rules and regulations of the 
American Federation of Musicians. 


ARTICLE [IV MEMBERSHIP 


Any person desiring to become a member 
of this Association may so notify the Sec- 
retary, who shall report to the Board of 
Directors, or the Executive Committee of 
the officers of this Association, and member- 
ship shall be granted upon the election of 
such Board of Directors or Executive Com- 
mittee, if, after investigation by the Secre- 
tary, the applicant is found to be a person 
of integrity who is in sympathy with the 
objectives of this association. 

BY-LAWS 

SECTION I MEETINGS: The annual meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors shall be held 
on the first Wednesday in January of each 
year for the purpose of electing directors 
and for the receiving of the annual report 
of the the Conductor, and the 
Treasurer, the transaction of 
business may be 


President, 
and for 
that 


any 
other necessary at 
that time. 

Only the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be entitled to vote at the an- 
nual meeting or any other meeting that 
mav be called, but the conductor and/or 
members of the orchestra and of the asso- 
ciation may attend, at the invitation of the 
Board of Directors. 

Special meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors shall be subject to call by the Presi- 
dent, or by a majority of the Board. If a 
meeting be called by the Board, the mem- 
bers entitled to attend must be notified by 
an instrument designating the time, place 
and the meeting and giving 
proper notice of such meeting. 


object of 


SECTION II pIRECTORS: The 
business, property and affairs of this cor- 
poration shall be managed and controlled 
by a Board of Directors consisting of not 
more than eleven (11) members. Such di- 
rectors shall be elected at the annual meet- 
ine of the board by the Board of Directors 
for a term of three (3) years, and shall 
hold office until their successors be elected 
and qualified. If, for any reason, the elec- 
tion of the Directors shall not be held on 
the day of the annual meeting of the Board, 
such election may be held at any other 
time, at any special or general meeting of 
the Board of Directors. The Board of Di- 
rectors shall have the power to fill all va- 
cancies in their number caused by death, 
resignation, removal or refusal to act for 


BOARD OF 


any cause. 

In addition to the regular elected mem- 
bers of the Board, the President and imme- 
diate Past President of the orchestra shall 
also be members of the Board for a term 
of one vear. ; 

Meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be held at any place within the State of 
West Virginia as may be designated by the 
President, or by the Secretary when re- 
quested in writing by a majority of the 
members of the Board. 


\ majority shall constitute a quorum for 

the transaction of business in all Board 
meetings. 
The Board of Di- 
rectors shall choose a President, a Vice 
President, a Secretary and a_ Treasurer, 
whose terms ot office respectively shall be 
one vear, or until their successors shall be 
elected and qualified. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint a 
Conductor who shall have charge of the 
orchestra. He shall be responsible for plan- 
ning and conducting the rehearsals and 
programs of the orchestra. He shall have 
the right, subject to the Board’s approval, 
of recruiting new players both as perma- 
nent additions and temporary fill-ins. It 
shall be his duty to submit reports at the 
Board's the progress of the 
orchestra. 

The Board may also appoint such other 
officers and agents as it may deem proper, 
and they shall hold their offices and agen- 
cies during the pleasure of the Board of 
Directors. 


SFCTION IIL OFFICERS: 


request of 


SECTION IV DUTIFS OF THE OFFICERS: The 
President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Board of Directors, having general su- 
pervision and direction of all the Com- 
pany’s affairs, subject to the order of the 
Board of Directors; and he is hereby au- 
thorized to sign and to sign and acknowl- 
edge, on behalf of the Company, any and 
all instruments requiring the signature or 
the signature and acknowledgment of the 
Company and to affix the seal of this com- 
pany. 

The Vice President shall in the absence 
of the President or his inability to act, per- 
form all the duties and exercise all the 
power and privileges of the President, sub- 
ject to the control of the Board of Directors. 

In the absence or inability to act of the 
President and Vice President, a president 
pro tem may be appointed from among the 
Directors by the Board of Directors, who 
shall perform all the duties and exercise 
any of the rights and powers of their Presi- 
dent, subject to the control of the Board of 
Directors. 

The Secretary shall keep and preserve the 
records, books and papers of the Company; 
he shall keep correct minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the Board of Directors and shall 
attend to the giving and serving of all no- 
tices of the Company. He shall keep cor- 
rect and accurate books of account to be 
settled and balanced at least once every 
year. on or before the annual meeting; and 
shall perform such other duties as the 
Board of Directors may require. 

The Treasurer shall have charge of all 
money of the Company; he shall receive 
and receipt for, in the name of the Corpo- 
ration, all money due and payable to the 
Company and shall deposit the same to the 
credit of the Company in some bank of 
deposit, and he shall credit for payment, 
subject to the order of the Board of Direc- 
tors, all bills, vouchers and accounts and 
shall sign all checks and drafts drawn in 
the name of the Company or in its behalf. 

secTION Vv These By-Laws may _ be 
changed, amended or repealed by the af- 
firmative vote of two-thirds of the Board of 
Directors. 
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